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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 
A SYMPOSIUM PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
DIvIsIons. 


I—Tue HEAp—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Complexion. Il—THs Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 
Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 
Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tur FeEet—in Two Subdivisions—Foot Service 
and Foot Wear. 


IX.-THE FEET AND THEIR COVERINGS. 


E may partially answer the ques- 
tion with which the last paper 
closes by reference to the popu- 
lar or fashionable shoe. The de- 
sire for an apparently small foot, 
which has its most conspicuous 

i" illustration in China, is not ab- 

R i = sent in our own country, and nu- 

merous devices are adopted to 
a ofehs feed this whim, caprice or decree 
| —whatever it may most properly 
ee be called. The most notable of 
ai these is the abnormally high- 
heeled shoe. This heel, in addition to being high, is brought 
forward so that a considerable portion of the weight of the 
body comes behind it in walking. The effect is two fold. 

The apparent height of the wearer is increased-a couple of 

inches or so, while the length of the foot is in like proportion 

decreased, both by the raising of the heel from the floor, 
upon which the toes rest, and the bringing forward of the 
heel of the shoe toa point practically under the arch of the 
foot. When viewed from the front the result is very satisfac- 
tory, though it must be conceded that the profile view reveals 

a picture of distortion and awkward deformity. The effect of 

the treatment, as will be seen, is to shorten the foot materi- 

ally ; but it would also naturally show a broad, podgy little 
member, and it becomes necessary in the same direction of 
reforming Nature to compress the width as much as possible ; 
hence the popularity of narrow widths in this class of shoes. 

Keeping these facts in mind, let us take for a moment the 
picture given by an American writer of the treatment of the 
feet by fashionable Chinese—a treatment, by the way, which 
as a people we have never failed to decry as “ brutal and bar- 
barous.” The feet of Chinese women, from the age of five 
years, are so firmly bandaged that, in their own expressive 
phrase, they become dead. The portion of the foot below the 
instep is forced into a line with the leg, two of the toes are 
bent under the sole, and the whole kept in this unnatural and 
painful position by leathern thongs. “The Chinese women,” 
says a noted traveler, “are all, rich and poor, lame; in the 
place of feet they have only shapeless stumps, always envel- 
oped in bandages, and from which all the life has been 
squeezed out.”’ We instinctively shudder at this picture, as 
that of a cruel mutilation ; yet is it not’ true that multitudes 


of our young ladies torture and cripple themselves in the 
same direction, the question being one of extent rather than 
of principle ? 

The American young lady—and the lady less young, too, 
for that matter—with her foot pitching forward at an angle of 
45 degrees, more or less; with only her toes resting upon the 
floor; with a high, pointed something under the arch of the 
foot, where it has very little of the effect of the firm, reliable 
heel, placed in its proper position under the rear of the foot 
to receive the main portion of the weight of the body; with 
the arch of the shoe abnormally high, and consequently press- 
ing the foot still further out of shape, while the tightness of 
the shoe renders the natural play of the muscles impossible— 
thus fettered, our young lady clumps and toddles and minces 
as she walks, simply because she cannot helpit. She tort- 
ures herself, in many cases, to achieve what she mistakenly 
sets up as her ideal; and in doing that she sacrifices that 
queenly carriage, that ease, grace and dignity of movement, 
that elastic vigor in her walk, which would be a thousand 
times more charming than that at which she aims. 

Here, then, is one reason “why?” It is a potent one, and 
explains the conundrum in a multitude of cases; but it also 
would seem that progress in the sensible direction was 
being made. Fashionable invalidism is certainly becoming 
unpopular among our ladies; and fashionable torture of the 
feet ought to go, and doubtless is going, with it. The tend- 
ency to outdoor sports and those athletic exercises which 
require freedom of the muscles of the whole system, must 
help the poor, aching feet to regain a portion of their vigor 
and elasticity. How many a suffering victim of this hobby of 
delicate feet, after a day or an evening of misery, has ex- 
claimed in a moment of confidence, “ I am so glad to get where 
I can take off those horrid shoes, and give my poor feet a 
chance to breathe!” Yet nine times in ten her sufferings 
have been in vain. Those of her own sex who have noticed 
her at all have divined the pains she was self-inflicting ; while 
no sensible gentleman has admired her one iota more than 
he would have done had her shoes, if necessary for comfort, 
been a size or more larger. 

In this matter of feet, English women are decidedly more 
sensible in many respects than Americans. They have no 
passion for diminutive pedal extremities, but prefer the plain, 
serviceable, healthful article. An interesting incident is re- 
lated of a bright and accomplished Philadelphia girl, who 
had planned for a visit to the snug British isle. In features 
she was decidedly plain, but prided herself upon the delicate 
beauty of her feet, which were in fact marvels, No. 1 in size, 
slender, with an instep arched like a Spanish senorita’s ; they 
were things of beauty and joys forever, and the young woman 
to whom they belonged squandered her substance in silk 
stockings and ravishing shoes when she was on the point of 
starting for England. “ There,” she sighed to herself in rap- 
turous anticipation, “I shall be appreciated. My feet will 
probably create a furore, and, I should think, ought to secure 
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me an earl] at least.” She came back in August a sadder and 
a wiser girl, without the earl. “It’s alla snare and a delu- 
sion,” she pouted at luncheon to her interested friends; 
“those English girls have feet that are simply enormous— 
enormous! I only saw one who wore a smaller boot than a 
seven. But they have no refinement of feeling, no artistic 
sensitiveness at all. Nota soul ever mentioned mine! Not 
a single soul! I kept them displayed as artlessly and promi- 
nently as I could wherever I went, and not one living human 
being spoke of them. The Queen, when I saw her, had on 
low black slippers, something like ankle ties, and crowded 
into them her fat feet in white stockings! ‘That’s the sort of 
thing they admire over there!” 

There are other considerations which the thoughtful woman 
must entertain with regard to this matter of small feet. One 
of these is that it is not the foot itself which is “ pretty,” but 
the shoe; and in evidence of this fact we may well quote the 
words of a recent learned writer, who presents this matter 
quite forcibly: ‘“ Many exquisites of both sexes claim admi- 
ration for their pedal extremities, but it is the boots and shoes 
which cover them which we are called on to admire. Their 
feet, if bared, would present a very great divergence from the 
classical idea of beauty. The firmly-planted foot, neither too 
large nor too small, but justly proportioned to the height and 
weight it sustains, the smooth surface and regularly curved 
lines, the distinctness of the divisions and the perfect forma- 
tion of each toe, with its well-marked separateness, and its 
gradation of size and regularity of detail to the very tip of the 
nail, are now to be seen only in art. In Greek nature they 
were to be found, for the ancient sandal, which left the foot 
unfettered, gave freedom to the development of its natural 
grace and proportions. The modern boot or shoe, with the 
prevalent notion that everything must be sacrificed to small- 
ness, has squeezed the foot into a lump as knotty and irregu- 
lar as a bit of pudding-stone, where the distorted toes are so 
imbedded in the mass and mutilated by the pressure that it is 
impossible to pick them out in the individuality and com- 
pleteness of their original forms. . . . . The com- 
fort of the foot is only to be secured by a properly-made 
shoe, and its beauty preserved by a freedom from unnat- 
ural constraint. Where is the modern beauty who would 
venture to uncover her feet before a royal admirer, as we are 
told Madame de Pompadour did not hesitate todo? ‘That 
which especially astonished the king,’ says her biographer, 
“was a pair of pretty bare feet, worthy of marble and the 
sculptor, in a pair of the most rustic-looking wooden shoes. 
By a coquetry that was almost artless, the pretty milkmaid 
(the marchioness was thus disguised) placed one of her feet 
upon the outside of the wooden shoe. The king recognized 
the marchioness, and confessed to her that, for the first time 
in his life, he felt the desire to kiss a pretty foot!’ ” 

Medical testimony is not wanting to the great hurtfulness 
of tight shoes, as well as to any other unnatural compression 
of the system. One physician, after describing the difficulty 
of finding any woman who would acknowledge that her shoes 
were too tight, as she would rather assert that they were 
much too large, and hurt by their looseness, describes the 
perfect foot for a woman, as follows: “ It should have great 
breadth and fullness of instep, a well-marked great toe, a long 
second toe, and a small little toe.” Many modern invalids 
owe their condition to false notions and practices regarding 
the feet and shoes, and might find themselves quite well 
or very much improved if this single habit were corrected. 
This is especially true of women, since men, as a rule, fol- 
low more sensible rules regarding the selection of foot wear. 
If the goods are not custom made, an effort is made to 
at least fit the shoe to the foot, instead of fitting the foot 
to the shoe; while high heels, forcing the wearer to toddle 


ment from the sandal to the more modern foot-covering was 


around upon the balls of the feet, are unknown among busi- 
ness men. 

The testimony of another physician may be given in ‘this 
direction before the subject is dismissed. After deploring 
the ignorance of some women regarding their feet, which had 
been brought to his mind by noticing the purchase of a pair 
of shoes, he went on: “ This woman, I know, is a great suf- 
ferer from headache, and should I inform her that this trouble 
is almost directly attributable to tight shoes, and advise 
her to wear a loose pair, I am satisfied my advice would not 
be heeded. The pinching of corns and bunions, which tight 
shoes have produced, has been known to develop dyspepsia 
and aggravating attacks of headache. This is plain talk, but 
it is as true as the gospel. The woman who insists upon 
squeezing her feet is always more or less of an invalid. If I 
could only make the women understand that a well-fitting 
comfortable shoe looks better than a too small shoe, I should 
feel that I had not lived in vain. For those who prefer illness 
to large feet, I can truthfully say that a foot out of proportion 
to the body is no longer considered beautiful. A little foot 
with an arched instep on a woman who weighs say 150 or 200 
pounds, is not a mark of distinction. The fashion has now 
come out for afoot that does not show the enlarged joints 
and unsightly bunches which are displayed by a tight-fitting 
pair of shoes after a little wear. Cramped feet are going out, 
with cramped waists, and Heaven be praised!” 

Certainly the American foot, as a rule, is sufficiently small 
to be regarded as among the models of modern times, and 
there is no necessity for constriction or distortion, if a type 
of sensible proportion is to be accepted as the true one. A 
recent writer, in commenting on this fact, remarked that 
“ Americans do not have to squeeze their feet to make them 
look small, and the only advice to give them is to go to En- 
gland for their walking shoes, andto learn to walk more on 
their little feet.” This is ‘correct, save that it is not neces- 
sary to go to England for walking shoes; we have plenty of 
skillful makers in this country, who are ready to turn out any- 
thing for which there is a popular demand. The experience 
of a New York reporter, recently published, is interesting in 
this connection. She divided the heels of shoes into three 
classes, high, low, and medium. After a careful estimate she 
decided that to every hundred feminine wearers passing 
along Broadway, not far from ten wore very high heels, about 
30 wore very low, while 60 were medium. It was notable, 
however, that on upper Fifth avenue, where the possessors of 
the heels belonged to that class whose attire is always reck- 
oned as the very reflection of fashion, the lowest and sturdi- 
est of heels and the broadest and thickest of soles were the 
rule. For a dozen blocks on this aristocratic thoroughfare, 
only two pairs of high heels were seen, and they were both on 
the feet of nurse maids. “The medium heel passed through 
quite a variety of form,” says the narrator, “ sometimes being 
so low and so upright of bearing as to approach very near the 
common-sense type, and sometimes being so tall and so 
slanted that it neared the other extreme. It was noticeable, 
though, that a majority of these heels showed the former tend- 
ency. Still another fact my love of candor compels me to 
chronicle, and that is that about half the women who wore 
high heels limped and half the remainder, though they walked 
firmly, wore pained and preoccupied looks upon their faces.” 
From all of which observations the deduction was drawn that 
the reign of folly was waning. 

While we are thankful for the present sensible drift, as un- 
mistakably evidenced, it may be interesting to notice that 
the conflict between high heels and low has been a serious 
one of its kind for some centuries—in fact ever since shoes 
had heels. It should be borne in mind that the first develop- 
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nothing more nor less than a cover to the foot, attached to the 
sandal, and the first region in which Fashion raged was about 
the toe of this new article of human wear. There were no 
heels, but the toes presented ample opportunity for eccentric- 
ity and variety, and it was in the toes of the men’s shoes that 
the most outlandish and grotesque fancies took form. It is 
but just to make this admission, since we have already 
charged the women of the present day with being more fash- 
ion-bound than the other sex in the matter of uncomfortable 
shoes; so that if they go so far as to agree with us in “the 
soft impeachment” they may draw consolation from the dec- 
laration that “ it was not always thus.” 

A writer of the time of Richard II., near the close of the 
14th century, thus describes the extravagances of his day: 
“Their shoes and pattens are snouted and piked, more than 
a finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crakowes, 
resembling devil's claws, and fastened to the knees with chains 
of gold and silver.” But this was in the early stages of devel- 
opment of the crakowe, and we find that a little later it had 
been forked, and had grown to equal in length the shoe 
proper; as a pious writer of that day says, “so long-snouted 
that we can hardly kneel in God’s house.” Sometimes these 
protrusions were stuffed with tow, moss or other substance, 
to give them such a degree of stiffness that the wearer could 
walk without the danger of being thrown down, but usually 
they were attached to the knee by a light chain or cord. 

Laws in those days reached all phases of human affairs, 
and though the long toe flourished for about a century, it was 
during much of the time restrained by royal edict to men who 
were rich or noble, as the latter word was then understood. 
Toward the close of the 15th century the fashion underwent a 
change quite as violent as some of those of modern days, 
though it is to be noted that the fluctuations were not then 
so rapid and frequent as in our more favored times. The new 
departure at that time was in the direction of excessive breadth; 
and here again the absurdity became so marked that it was 
decreed by the laws of the land that only those favored by 
fortune with wealth or noble birth should indulge in the ex- 
treme of the fashion. 

With the 16th century came high heels in earnest. How 
they originated history does not tell us, but it appears that 
soon after heels were known at all they attained their most 
wonderful altitude. What was known as the chopin was an 
extravagant form of the new craze. It consisted of a frame- 
work worn under the shoe, variously constructed, but in the 
case of fashionable ladies reaching such a height as to give 
the wearer the appearance of being on stilts. These came to 
England from Venice, as is reported, and as indicators of high 
rank must have been very successful, since a person wearing 
them in the more aggravated forms to which they attained 
was quite unable to walk without assistance. The chopin did 
not last long, and naturally it never became popular with the 
masses of the people, since the person wearing it was obliged 
to give his whole attention to its management; but the high 
heels which accompanied it remained popular in England, 
and consequently among fashionable people in the American 
colonies, till the relations between England and France be- 
came hostile, in the 18th century, when everything of a French 
origin was placed under the ban, and high-heeled shoes went 
with the rest. But the reformation did not last long, and from 
that time to the present, conflict between the two extremes 
has been incessant, and has fluctuated the more rapidly as 
closer communication between distant lands has developed, 
and fashion has become more active and has shifted her de- 
crees more often from one extreme to another. 

While the matter of fashions is before us, it is interesting 
to note “the rise and progress”’ of the shoe as an article for 


men’s wear during our recent American history. Up to the 


time of our civil war, and even subsequent to it, boots were 
almost universally worn by men in the ordinary callings of 
life. The fact that the national government only furnished 
shoes for its foot soldiers caused many a patriotic volunteer, 
during the early part of his enlistment, to send home to his 
shoemaker, at his own expense, for “ good heavy boots,” ade- 
quate to stand the marches in which the soldier expected to 
participate. It was a revelation that neither the boots nor 
the soldier who wore them “stood the march” so well as the 
despised army shoe and its wearer. These shoes were wide, 
with low, flat heels, and rough and cheap as they were, are 
remembered to-day by many of our veterans as “ the easiest 
shoe in which I ever walked.” ‘These experiences had doubt- 
less something todo with the change which ensued ; but what- 
ever the factors may have been, it is realized that the shoe is 
much the easier and better clothing for the foot, and so gen- 
eral has become this recognition that the boot is now almost 
unknown as a foot covering, except in such rough work as 
renders it desirable by way of protection to the legs and 
ankles. About the only exceptions to this rule are in the 
cases of elderly people, who for a life-time have worn boots, 
and do not take kindly to any change from the customs of 
their youth. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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PROVERBS. 


One chilly rainy day we sat, our fancy-work in hand, 

Withi» the pleasant sitting-room, a merry little band: 

It had not rained sufficiently our patience yet to tire,— 

** Into each life some rain must fall!” said grandma by the fire. 


We chatted softly as we worked, of this, and this, and that, 

When suddenly Lenora said, uplooking from her mat, 

**T think that Lester Allison is handsome as can be!” 

“Ah! handsome is, that handsome does!” said grandma quietly. 


And then we spoke of Cousin Rob, the gayest, dearest boy, 
Who’d lately gone to the far West to live with Uncle Roy, 

* He will not stay ;’’ we said, “ah, no; only a little while;’”’— 
* A rolling stone gathers no moss!” said grandma with a smile. 


“*Oh dear! I’ve dropped a stitch,” cried May,—‘“* way down an inch or 
two, 

And now to make it right I must my labor all undo; 

How could I be so dull and blind as not to sooner see ? *— 

** A stitch in time, my dear, saves nine!”’ said grandma placidly. 


Later we spoke of some we knew, whose cherished plans had failed, 
The home was broken up, and one to some far port had sailed; 

No one had been to blame, and yet no help was there to see,— 

** What can’t be cured must be endured!” said grandma quietly. 


** Look at my hat;” cried bonny Bess: “ it’s ’most as good as new! 
You'd never dream it once with rain was dripping through and through; 
I've curled the feathers, pressed the brim, and trimmed it over; see !””— 
* A penny saved ’s a penny earned!” said grandma thoughtfully. 


The day grew older, and the clouds hung lower on the hills, 
The garden paths were turned to beds for little rushing rills ; 
** How dark it grows!’’ at last we said half-discontentedly,— 
** It’s darkest just before the dawn!” said grandma hopefully. 


The fog came rolling close to earth and hid the landscape wide, 
Then came the wind from out the north, and sudden some one cried : 
** The sun is breaking through the clouds, a glorious sight to see!” 
** Each cloud a silver lining has!” said grandma tenderly. 


Oh, grandma! with your silvery hair, and placid voice, and face 
Which spite of wrinkles still retains much of its olden grace,— 
We listen to your timely words, and reverence your age, 

For you have proved the proverbs true through a long pilgrimage. 


—Lillian Grey. 


Unbounded power and height of greatness give 

To kings that lustre which we think divine; 

The wise who know ’em know they are but men; 
Nay, sometimes, weak ones, too. The crowd, indeed, 
Wh > kneel before the image, not the god, 

Worship the deity their hands have made.—Rowe. 
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PIOKLING TIME. 
Wit « Few SuccEstTions as TO WHAT TO PICKLE AND How To 
PICKLE. 

SS | S the present time is pickling time I 
4} send some recipes which I know to 
WS) be good, having used them for some 
4) years myself, and having given them 
to many, and never heard any com- 
plaint of “not keeping.” There are 
some general rules for pickling, which 
if kept in mind save much trouble in 
looking up, weighing, etc., when one 
is hurried. The time which a house- 
keeper can spend comfortably in the 
kitchen is, each day, short. That is, 
when the cook is not ‘using the stove which, with dinner at 
noon, is but two anda half hours, or somewhat less. So it is 
well that the recipe be well conned and all the ingredients be 
looked up the day before ; that a good fire is ready, and all 
utensils brought out by the cook while the family are break- 
fasting. _Good temper is very important on these occa- 
sions, and it is but fair to the cook that she be informed 
the day before that such an inroad is to be made upon 

her domain the next morning. 

Where brine is used (as in almost all pickles) it should be 
made by dissolving salt in water enough to cover the pickles, 
until it will bear up an egg, or a small Irish potato. Unless 
so strong as this the cucumbers, or any vegetables used, are 
likely to spoil. In speaking of “ clarified brine,” brine made 
as above, is meant, then boiled and strained. Cider vine- 
gar is dest, though some like white wine; either should be 
bought at a reliable store, or there is danger of the pickles 
spoiling. If too acid, that is very sharp to the taste, a quart 
of water may be added to agallon of vinegar without its being 
too weak. An ounce of ground spices, celery seed, or mus- 
tard seed is about as much as can be taken up on the ordin- 
ary tablespoon—not kitchen spoon—this being exact enough 
for any recipe for pickles. Good celery seed may be bought 
at almost any seed store at 50 cents a pound, and is a very 
good seasoning for many dishes. A teaspoonful slightly 
crushed adds a pleasant flavor to soup for eight persons. 

After the pickles are made they should be kept in wide- 
mouthed crocks, or jars, and a cloth first put over them; 
then a plate, on which should be placed a piece of marble or 
common clean stone that will keep all the pickles under the 
vinegar ; then over the top of the jar, another cloth (cotton or 
linen) and a round top of wood, which should be half an inch 
larger in diameter than the outside of the jar. Some prefer 
two-quart Mason or other glass jars ; of these, none should be 
used in which the vinegar can touch the metal top, as it will 
surely corrode it, and may cause poisoning. 

Yellow Pickle. 

Take one large white cabbage, cut up; one large cauliflower, sep- 
arated into the small natural divisions; from three to 15 small 
cantaloupes, or muskmelons,sliced and peeled ; one pint small white 
onions, one quart of string beans, one pint of nasturtium seed, 30 
small cucumbers, and put all together in brine for24 hours. Drain 
well and put in jars. Take three gallons of vinegar, one quart of 
clarified brine, and two large kitchen spoonfuls of sugar, two 
ounces of celery seed, same of white mustard seed, and let all boil 
half an hour; take it off the stove and add a large ounce of pow- 
dered tumeric (bought at a druggist’s). When cold, pour over the 
pickles, and tie up closely. The vegetables may be varied as to kinds 
and proportions, but I give these that some idea of the amount 
of vegetables needing a certain amount of vinegar may be had. 
Governor’s Sauce. 

Slice one peck of green tomatogg, six large green peppers, four 
large onions. Sprinkle between layers of these one and one-half 
cups of salt and let them stand over night. Drain well, take vine- 


gar enough to cover. Add one cup of grated horse-radish, two of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of cloves, one of cinnamon, and one ounce 
of white mustard seed. Simmer till all is soft and put in well- 
closed jars. ‘ 

**Mrs. T.’s Pickle.” 

Twelve large cucumbers ; peel and take out the seed; one-hak 
the quantity of onions, one dozen green peppers; chop all, salt well, 
and hang in a bag to drain over night. In the morning pour over 
all one pint of cold vinegar, with mustard and celery seed to taste. 
Put in jars, and it will be ready for the table in 24 hours. 
Cucumber Pickles. 

Take about five gallons of three-inch-long cucumbers, and pour 
boiling water over them, cover closely and let them stand till cold. 
Pour off and cover them with brine. They may remain in this 
several days. When ready, pour this off and prepare enough vin- 
egar and water (equal parts), with one ounce of pulverized alum in 
it, and pour boiling hot over them. They may remain in this for 
several months, and a few may be prepared at a time, being care- 
ful to use only the right proportion of alum. For the five gallons 
of pickles, when ready to finish them, take one-half ounce of whole 
cloves, and the same amount of whole black pepper, one ounce of 
whole allspice, two ounces of stick cinnamon, one teacupful of yel- 
low mustard seed, three large roots of horse-radish sliced thin, five 
red or green peppers, sliced, one pint of nasturtium seed, and 
three pounds of brown sugar. Let all boil up in the vinegar, and 
pour boiling hot over the cucumbers. Let them stand, closely 
covered, for a week, when drain off, boil up again and pour over 
them as before—boiling hot. They will be ready for eating ina 
a week or two. 

Spiced Peaches. 

Seven pounds of peaches rubbed clean; four and one-half pounds 
of brown sugar, one quart of vinegar. Tie up in small bags of thin 
muslin, one ounce each of ground cinnamon, allspice and mace; 
boil up vinegar, sugar and spices, and having stuck two whole 
cloves in each peach, put them in the syrup and boil till tender. 
Take out carefully, put in jars, and boil the syrup a few minutes, 
pour it over the peaches and tie up closely. It is easier to boil 
a part of the peaches, only, at once, as they do not break and they 
cook moreevenly. Large-mouthed jugs, with corks, are very good 
for keeping any kind of pickles. 

Pickles are cheap, and very easily made; a slight variation 
from any given rule is of less importance than in almost any 
recipe for cooking, and they add greatly to the relish of the 
midday or evening dinner, and in moderation are most use- 


ful and desirable for the lunches carried to school or the 


working-place. We who sit down to a good hot dinner every 
day, with soup, meat, vegetables, salad perhaps, and dessert, 
can hardly appreciate the painful monotony of bread and 
butter, boiled egg and a thin slice of cake—or a very slight 
variation on this—which is the lot of so many of the world’s 
children, and working people. 

C. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 


Robert of Lincoln is going away; 

He’s packing his trunk this very day. 

He says he kitows of a sunny land 

Where skies are bluer, the airs more bland, 

He has heard that here wild north winds blow, 

Bringing cold weather with blinding snow. 

So he’s packing his trunk and going to leave, 

And naught will stay him howe’er we grieve. 

His trunk is the cup of an acorn round; 

And all snugly packed in it may be found 

The things a musician uses to please,— 

There are quavers, and shakes, and trills, and these 

All folded and laid where he knows how to find,— 

He always brings out just what’s to his mind. 

Good by, dear Robert, good by, old fellow, 

We shall miss your flitting, the glimpse of yellow 

Glancing about from bush to tree, 

But most we shall miss your minstrelsy. 

Come back again with the laughing spring, 

And gladly we’ll listen as gayly you sing. 
—Emma W. Crain Howe: 
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ONLY A WORD. 


Only a word may leave a sting 

To wound some kind and loving heart, 
It may be but a trifling thing 

That cuts as deeply as a dart. 


Only a word may stir up strife 
And quickly cause a bitter hate, 
The deepest sorrow make for life, 
Then may repentance come too late. 


Only a word may be a blow 
Of torture keen as any pain, 

And cloud a bright young life in woe, 
From which it ne’er can rise again. 


Only a word may be a ray 
Of sunshine in some dismal room, 
And help to brighten many a day 
Which is spent in hours of gloom. 


Only a word, but in it lies 

Power to change full many a fate. 
How little do we realize 

In but one word what may await. 


Only a word may lead the way 
From clouds of darkness to the light, 
May help some weary one to pray 
And guide them to the path of right. 
—Alice D. Abell. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE MARKET AND THE GROCERY STORE. 


SoME FALLACIES OF STREET MARKETING. 

VERYBODY remembers the allegory in 

the old reading book, and the young 

man who “at the beginning of life” 

stood with the morning sunshine upon 

him, at the junction of two paths, unde- 

cided which to follow. In some sucha 

situation is the young housekeeper, 

when she starts in at marketing for the 

newly formed family. Shall she do her 

own running around, going into the 

butcher’s shop and picking out her own 

piece of meat, or shall she sit at ease in 

her kitchen and give her orders to the spruce clerk from her 

favorite shop? At first sight it seems far nicer to adopt the 

latter course. The young housekeeper is extremely busy dur- 

ing the morning hours, and she has neither time nor inclina- 

tion to change her wrapper for a street dress for the sake of 

making an expedition to the market. The clerk, therefore, 

calls every morning, at about seven o’clock, and before ten he 

is back with the goods ordered. To be sure it happens once 

in a while that being out of the inexpensive round steak which 

the young housekeeper ordered, the clerk ventures to bring 

a slice of sirloin steak, at twice as much per pound, “so as 

you needn’t be disappointed in something for dinner, ma’am. 

If you don’t want it I’ll take it right back again.” She really 

doesn’t want it, for she and Charles Algernon have decided 

that sirloin steak is too expensive for every-day eating, still 

she is obliged to take it, for otherwise there would be nothing 

in the house for dinner. Then again, Charles Algernon wil] 

remark at the tea-table, while examining some strawberries 

of inferior quality, “Did these berries hail from Smith & 
Smythe’s?” 

“They came from there, if that is what you mean. He sent 
word he was sorry they were not better, but they were all he 
had this morning. I paid 25 cents for them.” 

“Well,” says Charles Algernon, crossly, “I do wish you 


- would stop letting those fellows cheat you. I saw far finer 


strawberries than these in Smith & Smythe’s window to-night 
as I came home, and marked only 18 cents, too.” 


This sort of thing, often repeated, is apt to get the young 
housekeeper out of humor with marketing in her own kitchen 
through an order clerk. 

The most economical and satisfactory way of marketing is 
to go to the shop in person, pick out what one wants, and watch 
it weighed. The most honest butcher and grocer in the world 
will be more careful to weigh with exactitude when his cus- 
tomer is looking on. Then again, every store has at times 
what may be called its “bargains.” These may be an unus- 
ually fine lot of fruit which is going at an unusually low price, 
or an unusually large piece of meat, affording enough for a 
stew, a roast, and a bit of steak, which you can have for “a 
quarter off, if you will take it in the lump.” The shopper at 
home never gets the benefit of any of these bargains. Then 
there are certain cuts of meat which at a low price give the 
buyer just as good as she might pay a high price for. If the 
shopper at home orders “round steak,” she will get round 
steak cut off anywhere, and tough enough it is likely to be. 
If she went to the market herself and remarked, “I would get 
some round steak if I could be sure of having a tender cut,” 
the accommodating butcher is pretty apt to fly around and 
discover where he can get some that will be tender. 

There isa popular fiction to the effect that grocers and 
butchers sell on the “one price only” system, but in practice 
this is found to be a fallacy. Of course no self-respecting 
woman will descend to haggling, but a discreet way of mak- 
ing a bargain, will frequently enable the housekeeper to save 
a neat sum on a large purchase. For instance, she goes into 
a meat market, and sees a piece of beef weighing, perhaps, 
six pounds, lying on the block, ‘“ How much is that a pound?” 
she inquires. The butcher promptly answers, “ Sixteen 
cents.” She then asks to see it weighed, after which she will 
say, “ Well, I wasn’t intending to buy anything quite so large. 
However, if you want to give me the whole of it for 85 cents 
I'll take it.” Asa rule, the butcher won’t be very slow in 
wrapping it up. 

The shopper at home, if she orders veal cutlets, will prob- 
ably be served with the real cutlet, which is more bone than 
meat, and which costs from 25 to 30 cents a pound. If she 
will go into a shop, and say that she wants some “tender 
veal, cut in slices for frying,” she can buy, at 16 or 18 cents a 
pound, veal which will make cutlets, perhaps not quite as 
beautiful as the real thing, but far more satisfactory to eat. 
The same course may be pursued with lamb. Some butchers 
object to selling veal and lamb in this way, arguing rightly 
that it spoils the market for chops and cutlets, but the “cute” 
housekeeper will get what she wants, by buying a tender 
piece of roasting veal or lamb, and slicing it herself. She can 
either order the bones broken at the shop, or break them with 
her own hands, aided by a big screw-driver and the hammer. 
In young animals the bones break easily. - 

The best time to do one’s marketing is in the afternoon, 
just before teatime. At this hour of the day, in summer, the 
heat begins to be toned down, while the freshest and nicest 
berries and fruit will have arrived and be on sale.. The 
young housekeeper can buy her berries for tea from the new- 
est stock, and carry them home herself if she does not object 
to asmall bundle. The majority of stores in cities, however, 
will deliver goods before six o’clock, that were ordered at five. 
At this hour the stores are not crowded, and the clerks have 
plenty of time to show goods. The young housekeeper can 
order whatever she is going to need on the morrow, she can 
see her meat cut off, can taste of her butter, and make sure 
she is getting the benefit of any recent reduction in price. 
The cut of meat she has ordered will be placed in the re- 
frigerator all night, and early in the morning all her goods 
will be brought to herhome. Vegetables are the only thing 
which cannot very wcll be bought over night. With a butcher 
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you can trust, it is safe enough to leave an order for pease or will very likely make a saving of several cents a pound. I 


string beans, the order to be filled out of the fresh lot the | 


butcher will receive in the morning, before the delivery teams 
start out. A word of caution here. If on going into a mar- 
ket one sees several immense boxes full of half-wilted green 
peas or beans, and the butcher says that he expects another 
lot “in the morning,” just—don’t believe him. If some of the 
fresh lot are ordered; the customer will get those same wilted 
vegetables, freshened up by being left in the ice-house a while. 
Vegetables once wilted are never fit to eat, but the average 
butcher doesn’t care about that. If he gets “stuck” on a lot 
of green pease, he won’t buy any new until the old lot is sold. 

While it is well to have one place where the majority of 
buying is done, no one should ever tie herself down to a single 
store or butcher’s shop. If she does she will lose money by 
it in the end. Every grocer or butcher asks more for certain 
things than his neighbor. One grocery store sells crackers a 
cent higher than any other in the vicinity. At the same time 
one can buy good butter at this place for two cents a pound 
less than anywhere else. Every little while it is a good idea 
to make a tour of the shops in the neighborhood, finding the 
various prices of staples. ‘Then buy butter where butter is 
good and cheap, and for crackers or cheese go to the rival 
shop where those articles are a cent a pound less. Of course 
no one can follow this saving plan unless trading for cash. It 
is unnecessary to add that this is the only cheap way of trad- 
ing. Where a housekeeper runs a bill at one place she feels 
in duty bound to do her trading at that place, and pay what- 
ever is asked. I once heard a merry little housekeeper say : 
“T’m so sorry I had to buy my last flour at Blank’s. It is 
poor, and I had to pay a bigger price than I would at any 
other place in the neighborhood. But I really feel obliged to 
trade there, for Mr. Blank is so obliging about our bill, send- 
ing it in only once a quarter, and then waiting a week or two 
if we are hard up.” 

After all, one does not save by running bills. There is 
more money to pay out when the bill comes in, and it is so 
easy to be extravagant and buy recklessly, when one can say, 
“Charge it.” The shopkeeper is far less inclined to impose 
upon one, too, when he is aware that the housekeeper can 
withdraw her custom at anytime. A grocer once said to me: 
“T hate these cash customers. They are always so slow in 
laying out money, and so particular what they buy! No green 
pease in April can I sell to them. Give me a woman who runs 
a bill, and has her husband pay it once a month. Those kind 
never stop to ask the price, but order whatever they fancy.” 
It is these wives who don’t mind the price, but order what 
they fancy, who have financially wrecked many a husband. 

Some young housekeepers—even some old ones—seem to 
think that it shows a mean disposition to be shrewd and care- 
ful in marketing. They prefer to order things with a grande 
dame air, and pay no attention to the cost. This may do for 
the wife of a millionaire—and yet as a rule the wives of 
wealthy men are notable housekeepers, and look well after 
their marketing — but the wife of a young business man owes 
it as a duty to her husband to lay out his hardly-earned money 
in the best possible manner. What would we think of a retail 
merchant who, in buying goods for his store, took the first 
thing the jobbers or wholesalers offered, and made no inquiry 
as to price? A sheriff would soon close his store out. On 
the contrary, he is ever on the lookout fora bargain, and if 
he thinks he ought to have goods cheaper than they are first 
offered, he does not hesitate to haggle over the price, until a 
reduction is made. If any woman thinks the day of bargain- 
ing is past, let her listen to an enterprising merchant trying to 
get cut rates from a drummer. A real lady will de a lady 
under all circumstances, but she should not hesitate whenever 
she thinks 60 seconds of conversation with a butcher or grocer 


she knows what she wants and refuses to take anything else 
and if she knows what she ought to pay and declines to pay 
any more, the shop people with whom she has dealings will 
respect her far more than if she is easily induced to pay a 
high price for what she does not want. If a man does not 
consider it unworthy of his time and attention to earn the 
money, certainly his wife should not be above devoting her 
mind to the spending of the same in the way that will give 
the best and largest return for the smallest outlay. 

—Ldith Miniter. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
TWO OHEAP AND NIOE DISHES. 

I once knew a lady—she was English, and the wife of a 
machinist earning a moderate salary—who bought every day 
of her life a piece of meat, either beef or mutton, for baking, 
and after her family had dined off it the remainder was thrown 
away. I ventured once to suggest that many nice little dishes 
could be made from cold meat, but she instantly silenced me 
by the avowal, “ We don’t like hashes,” adding, what was the 
true reason of her wastefulness, that she “ wouldn’t take the 
trouble.” Her children were always buying baker’s cakes and 
buns, and a paper of candy was perpetually lying about. Rea- 
son manifest: they craved the variety she refused to furnish, 

But very few American ladies who pay any attention to 
housekeeping, grudge putting a little brains into cooking. 
Brains, as we know, convert bones into relishes. In the South 
there is a homely saying, ‘Soup meat good enough for nig- 
gers.” Yet, in truth, soup meat, if properly dealt with, is 
good enough for anybody. Now for the demonstration. A 
“knuckle” of veal costs about ten cents. To convert it into 
a white soup and a delicious side-dish proceed as follows : 
Veal Soup. 

Wash the knuckle, put it into a saucepan with three pints of cold 
water and a level tablespoonful of salt. Simmer for one hour and 
a half. Then remove the knuckle, cut off all the meat and put it 
aside. Restore the bones to the kettle. Add to the broth two or 
three sprigs of parsley, quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and the 
same of celery salt. Stir either one rounded teaspoonful of corn. 
starch or two of flour into a cupful of sweet milk, add this and half 
a gill of granulated tapioca, or rice. Let the soup boil slowly for 


‘one hour and a half longer, making three hours in all. Remove 


the bones before serving. 
Side-dish or Mince. 

To the pieces cut from the knuckle bone, add a small cooked 
slice of bacon and a small onion which has been sliced and fried 
brown in half a teaspoonful of butter. Chop very fine, season with 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. Break in an egg and mix 
lightly into a loaf. If the bacon has not seasoned it sufficiently 
add half a teaspoonful of salt. Have asmall baking-dish buttered 
Then take a cupful of cold boiled rice or pearl hominy and line the 
dish thinly, bottom and sides. Put ina layer of the meat, then a 
layer of rice, over which sprinkle a few bits of butter; then, an- 
other layer of the meat and another of rice without butter. Put 
over the top a layer of fine bread crumbs, lay the bits of butter 
evenly over them, and bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 
It should be brown and crisp. When cold, slice this and serve for 
juncheon ina dish trimmed with parsley. Any friend who happens 
in will probably ask for the recipe. 

When one has bought an ordinary soup bone of beef, the 
meat may be cut from the bone, after boiling for two hours, 
and made into a side-dish or entreé precisely like the veal. 
The bones will finish the soup very well. 

In summer it is difficult to keep “stock,” and yet people 
often hesitate to buy meat especially for soup because the 
waste is an embarassment. The above recipe obviates this 
and furnishes variety to the table, especially at this season of 
the year when heavy dishes are distasteful. 

—Florence H, Brown. 
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PEAOHES. 


Some New Ways OF SERVING THEM. 


HIS luscious fruit forms the basis of several dainty dishes 
T which may be served with equal appropriateness for tea 
or dessert. 

best of these, is 
Peach Syllabub. 

Line a deep dish with plain sponge cake. Pare and slice fine 
enough peaches to almost fiil the dish. Sweeten bountifully, mix- 
ing the sugar well through the peaches. Set upon ice for half an 
hour, then spread over the peaches one teacupful of rich cream 
which has been whipped and sweetened, and serve at once. 

A more elaborate dish is found in peach charlotte. This 
should be prepared several hours before it is to be used, but 
should be served the day it is made, as the cream is in danger 
of being soured by the acid of the fruit if allowed to stand 
longer. 

Peach Charlotte. 

One pint of sweet cream, eight fine peaches, one-third of a box 
of Nelson’s gelatine, one and one-fourth cups of sugar, whites of 
four eggs, and a teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon flavoring as pre- 
ferred. Mince the peaches very fine and sweeten well. Soak the 
gelatine fifteen minutes in cold water, then add sufficient boiling 
water to dissolve it. Beat the whites stiff, and the cream till thick 
and light. Add to the whipped cream the remainder of the sugar, 
the beaten whites, the strained gelatine, flavoring, and last the 
minced peaches. If not sweet enough, add a trifle more sugar. 
The amount required depends upon the acidity of the fruit. Beat 
for a moment, pour into a preserve dish and set upon ice for sev- 
eral hours. 

Peach Meringue. 

Three cups of new milk, one cup of sugar, six or eight peaches, 
yolks of three eggs, one heaping tablespoonful of corn-starch, a 
small teaspoonful of vanilla and a pinch of salt. Heat the milk in 
a custard kettle. Mix one-half cup of sugar with the corn-starch 
and stir gradually into the beaten yolks. Beat the mixture slowly 
into the boiling milk and cook ten minutes, stirring continuously. 
Pare and slice the fruit, mix with remaining sugar and pour into a 
pudding dish. When the custard is cold add flavoring and salt 
and pour it over the fruit. Heap upon the top. 

The Meringue. 

Whites of three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
and half a cup of grated cocoanut. Whisk the whites stiff, add grad- 
ually the sugar and beata little longer. Heap upon the pudding 
and sprinkle the cocoanut over all. Set in the oven until the me- 
ringue has set and browned delicately. This should be eaten cold. 
Peach Pudding. 

In a buttered pudding dish arrange alternate layers of thin bread 
and butter and sliced peaches well sweetened. Let the peaches 
form the last layer. Sprinkle bread crumbs over them and dot 
with bits of butter. Bake covered, till the peaches are cooked, 
then uncover and brown quickly. Serve with the following 
Hard Sauce. 

Rub a generous tablespoonful of butter into half a cup of sugar 
till creamy, add two tablespoonfuls of currant wine or a little cur- 
rant jelly which has been liquefied by heating. 

Peach Trifle. 

One pint of sweet cream, one-half dozen lady-fingers, one cupful 
of peach pulp, one-half cupful of sugar, one-third of a box of Nel- 
son’s gelatine, two eggs and a few drops of vanilla. Whip the 
cream, add to it the beaten eggs, sugar, strained gelatine, vanilla, 
and last the peach pulp. Beat until it begins to thicken, then pour 
into a preserve dish which has been lined with the lady-fingers 
splitin two. These should be so arranged as to form a scalloped 
border about the edge of the dish. To prepare the peach pulp 
pare the fruit, remove stones and mash fine, then press through a 
colander or fruit-press and sweeten well. Unless the peaches are 
thoroughly ripe it may be necessary to stew them with the sugar 
before pressing through the colander, ititaats the flavor is finer 
when the fruit is not cooked. 

Cream Pie with Peaches. 
One cup of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, three 


One of the simplest, as well as one of the 


eggs, one generous cup of flour, one heaping teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, flavor to taste. It will be noticed there is no milk in this 
recipe. Mix the ingredients like any cake batter, and bake in two 
round shallow tins. Whip one cupfal of cream, add half a cupful of 
sugar and a scant teaspoonful of vanilla or a tablespoonful of wine. 
Spread this between the cakes and over the top. Divide a half- 
dozen ripe peaches in halves, sprinkle well with powdered sugar, 
place a blanched almond in the hollow of each and arrange them 
about the edge of the pie, serving one with each portion. This 
dessert should be served as soon as possible after it is put together, 
and the cream should not be spread upon the cake until it is cold. 
Peach Ice-cream. 

One pint of cream, one quart of new milk, one and one-half cups 
of sugar, one pint of peach pulp well sweetened, two eggs, one 
generous tablespoonful of flour, one scant tablespoonful of vanilla. 
Heat the milk in a'double boiler. Mix flour with sugar and stir 
into the beaten eggs. Stir the mixture gradually into the boiling 
milk and cook, stirring constantly, at least ten minutes—or until 
the raw taste imparted by the flour has entirely disappeared. The 
flour is not detected if sufficiently cooked and seems to give a 
body and smoothness to the cream which it otherwise lacks. When 
the custard is cold, add flavoring and cream, and freeze. The 
peach pulp should be added when the cream is half-frozen. If a 
very rich ice-cream is desired the proportions of milk and cream 
may be reversed, although the amounts given will prove more sat- 
isfactory to the general taste. 


One of the most satisfactory methods of preparing the fruit 
for winter use is in spiced peaches, and the following rule is 
an unusual one: 


Spiced Peaches. 

Six pounds of peaches, three and one-half pounds of granulated 
sugar, one pint of vinegar, one-half pint of water, one ounce of 
cinnamon, a little less than an ounce of cloves, one tablespoonful 
of salt and two blades of mace. Pour boiling water over the 
peaches, allow them to stand a few moments, then drain them and 
remove the skins. Tie the spices loosely ina cheese-cloth bag 
and place in the kettle with sugar, vinegar, water and salt. Allow 
the syrup to boila short time, then add the peaches a few ata 
time, and cook until tender. Skim them carefully into a stone jar, 
and when all are cooked, pour the syrup over them. The day fol- 
lowing, drain the syrup from them, boil it again, and pour over the 
fruit. When cold, cover closely and store away for winter use. It 
sometimes happens that one has a quantity of imperfect fruit 
which cannot be spiced whole. In this case cut the fruit into 
quarters, and though not quite so attractive in appearance, the 
spiced peaches will still be excellent. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 
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TWO BABY FEET. 

Only two baby feet, so pink and fair ; 

So small I hold them both within my hand, 
And bending low, I kiss them tenderly ; 

With thoughts which none but mothers understand. 
I note each line of dainty baby grace, 

Which those dear feet unconsciously possess ;— 
Dear dimpled feet! how long or short a way 

You have to journey; who can tell or guess? 


Dear little feet, that lie yet all unstained 
By contact with a world, by sin defiled ;— 
My mother-heart prays God most fervently 
That she will guide those restless feet, my child. 
And bending o’er thy peaceful couch, I ask 
Unanswered questions, of thy future days ; 
I long to know if these dear feet will tread 
Upward or down, through rough or pleasant ways. 


I cannot tell; it is not mine to know 
What God, in wisdom, for my child hath planned, 
And it is best, dear one, that it is so; 
For human reason might not understand. 
But He who guides the timid sparrow’s flight 
When it has fluttered from its sheltered home 
Will not forget my child, by day or night ; 
Where e’er or far those baby feet may roam. 


—Mrs. Mary Felton. 
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OOUNTRY HOME LIFE. 


AN AFTERNOON IN A CANADIAN CRANBERRY SWAMP. 


rz NE sunny afternoon about the middle 
“al) of last September, the youngest 
daughter of our neighbor across the 
way came over to our house, and, 
slightly relaxing her grip of some- 
thing enclosed in her fat little hand, 
said to me, in a whisper, “If you 

give me acent I’ll give you these.” 

I expected to see a wild flower, 
or a scrap of moss, or a dead field- 
mouse; but, to my great surprise, 
“these ” proved to be five or six fine 
cranberries. 

“Where did you get these, Maggie?” 

“Oh, in the swamp.” 

“ What swamp?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Katie knows.” 

“Ts Katie at home?” 

“Yes; she don’t work out just now.” 

“Well, you go home and tell Katie that I said that I would 
give her something nice if she would come and take me to 
pick cranberries this afternoon, or whenever she can.” 

Off went Maggie, and in five minutes good-natured Katie 
was over with a little leathern satchel slung over her shoulder. 

“I just got these berries by chance, Miss Todd, at the side 
of Fisher’s Lake. Perhaps there isn’t any more, but if there 
isn’t, I know two other places.” 

“Are they very far away?” 

“No-o-o. One is at the little lake near the school-house, 
and the other is just beyond the Presbyterian church.” 

“Which will be the best place to go?” 

“We might get a few more good ones at Fisher’s Lake, as 
we go along, but I think the best place is the old beaver 
meadow beyond the grave-yard.” 

Katie had had her dinner, and when we got out into the 
road, after my hasty lunch, we found her two little sisters sit- 
ting on the bank in expectant attitudes. Mary had a tin pail 
on her arm, and Maggie hugged a beaded basket, made of 
fragrant grass. The broad smiles illumining their faces 
quickly disappeared when Katie said, in elder-sisterly style, 
“ You girls, go home.” 

Both set up a wail. Maggie cried, “I want something 
nice, too;”” and Mary cried, “‘ Miss Todd, if you let me go 
I'll give you every berry I pick.” 

“It’s too far, children. When you get tired you will worry 
to go home.” 

““No, we won’t; no, we won’t.” 

But we hardened our hearts, and left them behind ; but only 
a few feet, for, on looking back to see if they were reconciled 
to obeying orders, our hearts were so softened at the sight of 
Mary wiping away Maggie’s tears, that we called out, after an 
exchange of glances, “‘ Come along, girls.” 

They needed no second bidding, and in a few minutes we 
were all groping for cranberries in the coarse, damp grass 
bordering Fisher’s Lake. A solitary yellow water-lily, float- 
ing hither and thither with the current, further out, nodded 
and bowed and curtsied a welcome in quite a sunshiny way; 
but Fisher’s dog sallied out of Fisher’s house to protect the 


‘Fishers’ rights, and barked and growled and snarled as if we 


were a lot of old tramps. Finding, at last, that we could not 
be routed, except by a close attack, and scorning to wet its 
feet for the sake of the few half-grown cranberries left, it 
trotted home, only to return and re-return, urged thereto by 
its mistress’ voice. To the intimidating accompaniment of 
its threatening demonstrations, we gathered in the few cran- 


berries left by young Mrs. Fisher to a more convenient sea- 
son. The wide, grassy margin of the pretty little lake was 
overgrown with huckleberry bushes. Beneath these, half 
sunk in tiny hillocks of moss, or wholly hidden among the 
grass, we found the best of the berries. 

When we were ready to leave, which was very soon, we 
sincerely regretted having driven “ Tiger” to the verge of 
frenzy by throwing him sarcastic remarks now and then, com- 
mending his vigilance ; for there he stood at bay, barring the 
only path to the highway, and ready to take a mouthful out of 
us for his own and his mistress’ satisfaction. Ratherthan trust 
ourselves to his tender mercies, we picked our way—some- 
times ankle-deep in water—to the foot of a steep stony hill, 
and climbed it on our way to the “little lake opposite the 
school-house.” 

“ Katie,” I said, plaintively, “is the little lake near the 
school-house on anybody’s land?” 

“Yes, on the Swartzes’.” 

‘“* Have they a dog?” 

“Ves, an awful savage one, too.” 

“Then we must go in and ask the Swartzes’ permission to 
pick their berries, for I am not going to have my heart kept 
quaking within me by the barkings and growlings of a sav- 
age cur.” 

Swartz’ dog also kept us at bay till Mrs. Swartz came out 
and escorted us into her cheery kitchen. She also offered to 
take our things, which is equivalent in the Canadian back- 
woods to an invitation to stay to tea. This we elders de- 
clined, much to Maggie and Mary’s visibly expressed regret. 
Though I had never seen Mrs. Swartz before, and the others, 
as children of an old settler, knew her well, my three gig- 
gling, shamefaced companions left to me the awkward task of 
asking permission to pick over their cranberry patch. Mrs. 
Swartz was cordially willing, because I was “so polite to 
ask,” though the daughter of the house, who was washing, 
looked rather sourly at us. But, at a sign from her mother, 
she brightened up, and said yes, and she would go with us. 
Her mother took her place at the wash-tub, and in a 
minute or two we were scrambling and sliding down another 
steep, stony hill, the “savage cur” frolicking before us 
with delight. 

Swartz’s cranberry patch was under the dense shade of 
closely-growing stunted pine and white cedar, or arbor vite, 
as the last should be scientifically called, and perhaps for that 
reason the berries were very small and of a waxy, greenish 
white. Concealed by long, damp grass, they lay beneath our 
fget in the mossy ground like pearls in an enameled setting. 
As we were picking them to make jelly to eat with our Thanks- 
giving and Christmas turkeys, we should have discarded none, 
however small or unripe; but we soon found, greatly to our 
disappointment, that the most of the berries were fair-seem- 
ing only on the outside, for the part sunk in the moss was soft 
and brown with rottenness. If some of the miserable scrubs 
of trees had been cut down, to allow the genial heat of the 
sun to penetrate the ground, the cranberry patch, judging by 
the quantity of tiny, waxen berries, might have been well 
worth picking over. As it was, it was a dull, dismal spot, 
and one I was glad to get out of. I fancied I could seea 
murderer dragging the one he bad done to death through that 
damp grass, and over those prickly shrubs and thorny wild 
rose-bushes into the secret recesses of those blasted, ragged 
outskirts of the forest. Swartz’s dog seemed to be indulging 
in the same nervous, unwholesome fancies, for it went prowl- 
ing from bush to bush in a most business and detective-like 
way; but the girls said that “Fritz was only looking fora 
water-rat.”” 

Yet, though we were in the “doleful shades,” our outlook 
was altogether peaceful and lovely. ‘The body of the pretty 
little lake lay dimpling in the sun. A boat, tied to a stake 
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without the reeds, kept in gentle motion, as if in pleasurable 
anticipation of a merry burden of fishers or rowers. A soli- 
tary bird, now and then dipping a quivering wing in the clear 
current of the stream, hovered in seeming delight over a 
clump of iris; and the opposite shore, bright in the sun- 
shine, soft in the shadow, with its graceful elms and shapely 
balsam firs, with cattle peacefully grazing or reposing on its 
emerald green grass, and the background of densely wooded 
hill, mounting to the sky or melting into dim haze, gave 
us—with the enchantment distance lends—a view of an 
earthly Eden. 

When we retraced our steps, and I was lingering on the 
brow of the hill, gazing wistfully at the bit of Beulah land, 
Katie, who was anxious to “ make for” the beaver meadow 
beyond the church-yard, said, “ It’s awful pretty, Miss Todd, 
but it isn’t as pretty as it looks, for I was over there last year 
picking huckleberries.” 

At last, after a longer walk than a city girl would like to 
take, we came upon the Presbyterian church, surrounded with 
its little grave-yard. The wide length of sward between the 
church and the driving-sheds opposite narrowed into a single 
wagon track that led into a lovely secluded dell—a perfect 
bower of greenery, the tall elms meeting overhead. Through 
the trees I could see the narrow, yellow road climb up a 
steep, stony hill. 

“Oh, Katie,” I exclaimed wearily, “there’s another hill to 
climb.” 

Katie smiled as she turned to her left and roughly dragged 
aside a mass of tangled growth. When we followed her 
beckoning hand, and entered the opening made, we found 
ourselves on the shore of a sea of coarse, tall, gray-green 
grass, waving mournfully in the wind. It was, even on that 
sunny, breezy September afternoon, a bleak, desolate-looking 
spot. It was about an acre in extent, and surrounded on all 
sides, save where we entered, by low rounded hills, bare and 
gray. When the screen of greenery fell behind us, we 
seemed shut in. An abandoned log-cabin, which stood on 
the summit of the highest knoll, added to the mournful lone- 
liness of the eerie place. A ragged thicket of stunted pines 
and cedars, fringed with huckleberry bushes, brown and bare, 
lay betwzen the bleak hills and the waving gray-green grass. 
Before I could take any more notes of the sombre scenery, 
Katie led us into the grass and ankle-deep into water. This 
we rapidly jumped and skipped over, hoping soon to reach 
firm earth. Instead, we found ourselves upon a vast bed of 
cold wet moss, into which our feet sank, and which gave way 
in such an ominous manner beneath us that I exclaimed, 
“ Katie, I fear this is a bottomless pit.” 

Katie giggled, and Mary asked, “ Miss Todd, what is a 
bottomless pit ?” 

“A big, dark hole which has no bottom, and you sink down, 
down, down, till you come to a very warm place or the other 
side of the earth.” 

In a twinkling, Maggie and Mary were safe on a crumbling 
log on the shore of the grassy sea, and I wished I were. But 
our leader having assured us that she had picked berries in 
that beaver meadow ever since she could remember, and had 
never come to harm, we timorously followed her, water 0oz- 
ing from our shoes at every step. Fears and discomfort were 
quickly forgotten, however, when we found the moss beneath 
our feet “chuck full,” as Mary said, with fine cranberries. 
They varied in size and shape from a tiny pea to a field bird’s 
egg, and were of many lovely colors and shades, from a waxy 
white to a delicate pink or a deep ruby. Many turned a 
blushing cheek to the sun, but they always hid their pale one 
in the moss. The large, oval-shaped ones were curiously 
speckled, and when two or three lay close together in a mossy 
hollow, a superficial glance might take it for a field bird’s- 


nest. At first, at the lake-sides, I had been too busy picking 
the cranberries to take any particular notice of the peculiari- 
ties of their growth. But now, among such an abundance, I 
felt that I could devote a little time to the pleasures of scien- 
tific observation. The long grass had hidden from view many 
mossy mounds, which I took to be the one-time homes, per- 
haps the graves also, of a colony of beavers. These mounds, 
often topped with a huckleberry or wild rose shrub, and 
bright, green and beautiful with many species of fern and 
wildwood plants, were thickly jeweled with cranberries, either 
hanging from a slender thread of a vine, or imbedded in the 
moss. These fine, silken, reddish-brown threads were two or 
more inches long. The shortest of them, as far as I could 
see, were leafless; but the longer ones had fairy-like leaves, 
something like the myrtle in shape, and in color of a cool 
tender green. Womanlike, when I held up admiringly a 
cluster of these sprigs, with a large oval or rounded, vivid- 
colored berry pendant from the extreme point of each, I 
could not help thinking what a bright, delicate adornment 
they would be to a black or a white lace bonnet. The leaves, 
though so minute, are a distinct ornament to the slender, 
brown thread of a vine, as they grow alternately on each side 
of it and over a quarter of an inch apart. 

It was in this old-time beaver meadow that I first saw what 
I had often read of—a “network of vines.” When we had 
picked our way to the foot of the hill on which the abandoned 
log-cabin stood, we came upon four immense moss-grown 
logs, which had been laid upon the shore and dovetailed into 
each other by human hands; very likely by the hands of a 
lumberman, who deserted the lonely spot to build the found- 
ations of his bachelor home in a cheerier place — perhaps on 
the top of the hill. These four mossy logs formed a frame- 
work for a deep moss-covered hollow, on which lay a “ net- 
work of vines””—a network of the lace-like vine of the wild 
cranberry. These mere threads of vines crossed and re- 
crossed each other so closely that they strongly resembled a 
woman’s fine silken hair net; and the berries grew in such 
profusion among them that one might be said to be entangled 
in every mesh. As the afternoon was rapidly waning, we 
quickly gathered in this treasure-trove. All the mossy mounds 
and hollows near this spot were covered with such a network of 
vines. On the central, older and coarser vines the berries 
hung from the extreme point of a slender thread, about two 
inches long, one berry from the point of each thread. In 
time, this slender thread, an offshoot from the central vine, 
becomes itself a tiny vine, crossing and re-crossing other 
vines, bearing fruit, and throwing out offshoots. One vine, 
whose stem was about as coarse as a linen thread, I followed 
from tiny mossy root to terminal berry ; it was 20 yards long, 
and heavy with fruit, yet had not thrown out an offshoot, 
showing that there are exceptions to every rule. We deco- 
rated each other’s bangs with lengths of this vine, and found 
them most effective wreaths. 

I searched closely for a cranberry blossom, because I saw 
somewhere that the cranberry is supposed to have been so 
named from the appearance of its bud. But I could not find 
one, neither could the girls, whom I interested in the search. 
It is said that just before expanding into the perfect flower, 
the stem, calyx and petals resemble the neck, head and bill 
of the crane; hence the name “craneberry” or cranberry. 

Often the creamy and delicately vivid and varied hues of the 
cranberry would fade into insignificance before the startlingly 
beautiful bits of fungi that met our astonished but gratified 
gaze. Their color, a delightful blending of orange, rose and 
scarlet, was most entrancing, and contrasted felicitously with 
the mossy growths of the mounds from which they sprang. 
The most of them were no larger than a pea or a button, but 
a few would cover the palm of the hand. They were pagoda- 
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shaped, and were worthy to be, what perhaps they are, the 
sunshades or canopies of fairy begums. 
When the gathering darkness made us regretfully talk of 
the necessity of going home, I began to gather a bouquet of 
ferns. When I looked up to say to the girls, who were a little 
distance from me, that I was ready to go, I was almost petri- 

fied to see one of the largest of the gay mushroom growths I 

have just described, coming towards me. I recoiled, and 

closed my eyes, hoping to dispel an uncanny illusion caused 
by “between the lights.” When I apprehensively opened 
them and looked about, it was to find close to my bent knee 
what I thought must be a lizard. It was a delicate, shapely 
little creature, about the size of a young frog, and was of 

exactly the same color as the gay fungi dotting the moss; a 

soft blending of orange, rose and scarlet. To add to its odd- 

ity, it had several tiny excrescences on its back, like raised, 
pimples, the extreme tops of which were a pure bright scarlet 

a distinct contrast and ornament to its gaudy coat. I gazed 

on it “with all my eyes,” and in breathless interest, as it lay 

before me for a moment in a mossy hollow, and then I called 
out in a clear, soft, but high key, “ Girls, come here, quickly 
and quietly, and look at this wonderful thing.” 

“ This wonderful thing,” which had not been disturbed by, 
or seemingly aware of, my presence till I spoke, lifted—not its 
head but—its full, heavy eyes, and looked fixedly at me. I 
almost took a chill they had such a curiously human look. It 
must have been such looks, seemingly full of human misery 
and hopelessness, that made people of old believe in the 
transmigration of souls, and constrained them to treat all 
animals—even the reptiles beneath their feet—with merciful 
consideration, as they might incase the purgatory of human 
souls. 

Katie, who from childhood had scoured the country for 
‘miles around in search of wild fruits, and had “never seen 
anything like that in all her born days before,” willingly 
helped me to try and detain it for inspection, by gently ob- 
structing its way with twigs, but it quietly turned aside and 
went on, taking no notice whatever of us or our manceuvres, 
unless we spoke ; then it lifted its eyes and looked at us with 
an intelligent interest which impressed us all. I said it 
“looked like a woman I knew;” Katie said it was a “ queer 
little beast ;”” Maggie affirmed that it was a “little devil;” 
and as we stood to take a last lingering look after the forlorn 
little creature winding its lonely way in the gloom across the 
mossy bog, taking its sad heart beneath its gay dress—where ? 
Mary said, with tears in her voice, “I don’t like this place 
at all now; let us go home.” 

And home we went, ravenously hungry, terribly foot-sore, 
and heavily burdened with a fine lot of cranberries, some 
additional knowledge of natural history, and all the earth 
that our soaking shoes could lick up from the dusty roads. 


—Mary M. Todd. 
POT CULTURE OF CRANBERRIES. 


The common cranberry of our swamps is a very attractive 
plant when cultivated in pots. The plants are evergreen, 
and will grow in any ordinary living-room, with care. The 
beautiful vivid-colored berry will remain on the plants till the 
flowers appear for the next crop. The best way to cultivate 
them is to line a shallow box, that fits the window-sill, with 
zine, and bore two holes in the bottom, in the side nearest 
the room, for drainage. Fill the box half full with mold, 
cover it with a layer of moss, put the plants in, and always 
keep the moss moist. Sprinkle the moss and plants thor- 
oughly, putting a pail beneath the two holes, to receive the 
drip. Bits of bark tacked upon the outside of the box add 
to the sylvan beauty of this little window garden. 


—M. M. T. 
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HOW GREAT-GRANDMOTHER MADE BREAD. 


The years that hurry by so fast 
Some curious changes bring. 

Why, even cooking's got to be 
‘Quite a scientific thing. 


Now, to hear my daughter talk 

About hygiene and cooking-schools, 
You'd think, in these degenerate days, 
" That folks are mostly fools. 


I heard her tell her grand’am,— 
And she believes it, but I can’t— 
That the yeast in the old blue pitcher 
Is only a kind of plant. 


And when I set the bread to rise 
And the pan with dough o’erflows, 

I hear her say, “‘ The sponge comes up, 
Because the yeast-plant grows.” 


Now, I don’t believe all the nonsense, 
This cooking-school’s put in her head, 

Why, she even wants a thermomet.r, 
To tell her when to bake bread. 


She talks about starch and gluten, 
About sugar and alcohol, 

She says we can find them all in flour, 
And her grand’am believes it all. 


After all, in spite of the wonderful things 
She has learned at cooking-schools, 

Her bread isn’t any better than mine, 
Made by great-grandmother’s rule. 


And a good rule ’tis, as you will find 
In any new-fangled book, 

I’ve heard folks say that Grandmother Cross 
Was an extra kind of cook. 


T’ll give you the very words she wrote 
To a friend, in the good old times, 
For my great-grandmother in her day, 
Was a master hand for rhymes. 
The capitals are out of place, 
And the spelling’s wrong, I’m sure, 
But no fault can with the bread be found 
By even an epicure. 


“Dear Honored Madan, these few lines 
To you I’m now inditing, 

And hope bad spelling you’ll excuse, 
And hand unused to writing. 

“TI trust our Father showers still, 
His blessings on your head, 

And I send you, by Aunt Mary Ann, 
My resate for Flour Bread. 

“Into three pints of scalded AZi/£, 
That’s stood until ’tis cold, 

You first put in of Shortening 
What two big spoons will hold. 

* One-half a cup of Sugar, then, 
Is quite enough to take, 

And a cup of good Hop Emptyvings, 
If four loaves you wish to make. 

“ Put in nine quarts of sifted Flour, 
And stir with all your might, 

Then set it in a good warm place, 
And let it rise all night. 


** When morning comes, you knead it well, 
And then when it begins 

To rise once more, you knead again, 
And bake in buttered tins.” 

These are the words grandmother wrote 
Way back in ’ninety-five, 

And the recipe’s as good to-day 
As when she was alive. 

Almost a hundred years ago,— 
I’m sure I’m glad she can’t 

Hear daughter, Sarah Jane, declare 
That hop yeast is a plant, 


—Liszsie M. Hadley. 
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THE BIRTHDAY OAKE. 


Yes, it was my birthday last Thursday, 
I’m seven now and going on eight; 
And I had a party—’twas jolly} 
1’ll soon be a man at this rate, 
For what do you think ? at the table, 
(You never did see such a spread) 
Aunt Alice proposed to have speeches- 
I'll tell you what some of them said. 


A plum-cake was lighted with candles, 
Just seven of them—one for each year, 
And old Uncle Peter said: ** Robbie, 
You see little lights can shine clear ; 
So never forget, my dear Nephew, 
To give all the light that you can; 
A boy with a heart full of sunshine, 
Will make—may God bless you—a man.” 


Then Grandma put on her gold glasses; 
Her woice had a queer little shake, 

She said: ‘* My good wishes are many— 
As plenty as plums in the cake.”’ 

And Father and Mother smiled sweetly— 
They wish<d me a great many, too; 

My life would be certainly happy, 
If only the half would come true. 


I'll never just know what my Grandpa 
Was going to say when he rose, 
Because he was waving his ’kerchief 
To shoo off a fly on his nose; 
Each candle flared up with a sputter, 
My—oh! what a blaze they can make! 
We did have a regular bon-fire— 
But then—it quite burned up the cake ! 
—Ella Lyle. 
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APPLES. 


It was autumn, and incessant 
Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves, 
And, like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering leaves—-Zongfellow. 


VERY one knows how to cook apples 
in pie, sauce, and pudding ; but every 
one does not know how to provide a 
nice variety of dishes from this simp- 
lest and commonest of fruit, which 
is often, if not always, the main de- 
pendence for fruit during the larger 
part of the year, in all northern fami- 
lies. In many homes the apple, as a 
table fruit, is not fully appreciated 
for this reason ; and for the benefit of 

" such some ways of adding to the list 
of ine desserts are here given which are most excellent, if 
prepared with good, prime apples. The greening is prefer- 
able for all cooking purposes, where a tart apple is desired, 
ifkept in a cool place to keep firm and juicy. 

It is an excellent plan during the winter to fill up the 
emptied cans, that earlier in the season held other fruit, with 
these apples, peeled, quartered and cooked in a rich syrup, 
to which may be added for variety sliced lemon and a few 
raisins. If the syrup is boiling hot when the apples are 
added, the quarters will retain their shape. They should be 
sealed while hot, the same a& any canned fruit, and will be 
found an excellent substitute for something finer when other 
canned fruit is low, and the strawberry yet too expensive for 
the modest purse. Russets are nice prepared in this way. 

To bake apples, choose quite perfect ones, wash and re- 
move all blemish. Cut out the core and fill the space with 
granulated sugar; place in a deep baking-tin, add a little 
water and bake. Vary this a little by substituting light brown 


sugar, or again pour a little New Orleans molasses in the centre 
of the apple, instead of sugar ; this will change the flavor and 
be found very nice. Another time fill the space with honey, 
which meets with much favor, and is really very tempting. 
In the early fall try “ Apple Snow.” ‘Take eight, medium. 
sized tart apples, cook and sweeten as for apple sauce ; when 
cold beat in the whites of two eggs; beat all together for 
half an hour, then put by the ice. ‘To be eaten with or with- 
cut cream. 


Apple Gateau. 

Boil a pound and a half or three teacupfuls of granulated sugar 
in a teacupful of water, add two pounds of good cooking apples, 
greenings preferred; boil all together until the mixture is tolerably 
stiff. Before removing from the fire, grate in the rind of a lemon, 
press into moulds that have been previously dipped in cold water, 
but not wiped. When the sauce is turned out on a dish, ornament 
it with blanched almonds. Serve with cream or a thin custard. 
It must be kept in the moulds until cold. 


Apple Meringue. 


Prepare as for apple sauce six or eight good-sized tart apples. 
Sweeten to taste, and flavor with a little cinnamon. Line a good 
deep pie-plate with biscuit crust thinly rolled out and bake, 
then cover the crust with the hot apple sauce. Whip the whites of 
three eggs, with four tablespoonfuls of fine, granulated sugar, and 
spread smoothly over the top; return to the oven and brown. 


Apple Fritters. 


One cupful of sweet milk, a little salt, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, and flour to make a batter thick enough to drop 
nicely from a spoon; chop two apples fine and mix with the batter. 
Fry in hot lard. Serve with powdered sugar or syrup. 

Apple and Tapioca Pudding. 


To a teacupful of tapioca, use a quart of boiling water ; let stand 
a while and soften; sweeten a little, adda lump of butter the size 
of a walnut, then slice in tart apples, sufficient to make a layer over 
the top. Bake until the apples are tender. Eat with sweetened 
cream. 

Fried Apples. 

These are an excellent breakfast dish. Wash, quarter and core 
good tart apples. Put into a frying-pan with a little water added, 
boil until nearly tender, then add sugar and butter, and cook until 
tender and brown. 


Bread and Butter Pudding. 

Stale bread may be used for this. Cut the bread thin, and butter 
the slices; place in a pudding-dish butter side down; cover with a 
layer of tart apples, sprinkle over a little cinnamon and sugar; 
alternate bread and butter with the apples and seasoning until the 
dish is full, letting the last layer be of the bread; moisten with 
water, and place in the oven and bake until the apples are tender. 
Cover the pudding when first placed in the oven, then remove the 
cover and brown. Eat with sweetened cream. 


Baked Apple Rolls. 

Roll biscuit crust out very thin; on this spread apples cut quite 
thin and fine; roll the dough, so that it will form a smooth roll, 
and place in a narrow deep tin, add a little water, sugar and butter, 
and bake. Serve in slices, and spread with butter and sugar; or 
make a liquid sauce of creamed butter and sugar, a beaten egg, 
and a pint of boiling water poured over the egg, sugar and butter; 
flavor to taste. 

Evaporated apples make excellent pies, far superior to the 
dried apple of the olden times. Put a few ina stew-kettle 
with a plenty of water, and set on the back of the stove to 
slowly soften. This should be done the day before they are 
wanted for use. Let them become very soft, then sweeten a 
little richer than for fresh apples, add butter and cinnamon, 
and bake between two crusts. 

if we add the well-known apple pie, pudding, and apple 
dumplings to this list, we find that a tart apple may do good 
service in furnishing both appetizing and healthful dishes. 

—Annie Wade Westbrook. 


~ 
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DEOORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIES—LINEN—HAMMOCK AND SOFA PILLOWws—DECo- 
RATING OLD FurRNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Purposes— PAPER FLowerRs—RoyAt BATTENBERG LAcgE—LINEN 
CROCHETED LackE—Wax FLoweRS—CLAY MODELING—Drawn WorkK— 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 

V.-BAGS 
AGS, useful and fanciful, practical and 
decorative, of every kind and shape, for 
every imaginable purpose, are so numer- 
ous that in one paper we can only begin 
to consider the almost innumerable va- 
rieties. It is, in truth, hard to tell where 
to begin, unless we start with the plainest 
and most practical, and ascend the scale 
toward those intended for mere decora- 
tion. A pretty and convenient bag in 
which to keep soiled clothes will be suf- 
ficiently practical with which to begin. 
Take a piece of pretty flowered cretonne, 
two yards long and one yard wide. I 
would insist mildly upon its being pretty, for I heard some 
one say, in relation to choosing the material for such a bag, 
“Well, if it’s only for a soiled-clothes bag, it doesn’t matter 
how ugly it is.” Remember that the pattern is not chosen for 
the edification of the soiled clothes, but for the gratification 
of one’s own taste, and so it is just as well to have the clothes 
bag pretty, when it is no more costly for being so, as to have 
it something that will always be an eye-sore. Fold it in the 
middle and sew up both sides to the top. If the prevailing 
color of the cretonne be red, face the open end of the bag to 
the depth of five inches with turkey red 
twill, or with some material of the same 
color as the cretonne. Cut a slit in the 
middle of one of the breadths of the cre- 
tonne, about 18 inches in length, and 
face it with the color with which the top 
of the bag is faced, and bind it with the 
same color of braid. Take a smooth 
piece of wood about 18 inches in length, 
and two inches in width, and make a 
casing for it four inches from the top of 
the bag. The casing should be made 
by stitching the front and back of the 
bag together in two places sufficiently 
near together to barely allow the strip 
of wood to enter. This casing will thus 
have a frill heading four inches deep, 
lined with red, which will make a pretty QMX 
finish to the bag. Two strong brass } 
rings should be firmly sewed to the cas- 
ing at the back of the bag, so that the 
weight of the clothes will not tear them 
out. This bag may be hung upon two 
hooks placed at the proper distance 
apart on the inside of a closet door. 
The slit in the front will be found a very 
convenient aperture, and it will be far 
easier to put the clothes in than if it 
was necessary always to take the bag 
down and open it from the top. 
Another convenient bag that will be 
especially appreciated by the masculine 
element in the household, is a receptacle Coutar anv Curr Bac. 
for soiled collars and cuffs, which are often sent to a laundry. 
instead of being added to the family wash, and so are not con- 
signed to the soiled-clothes bag. ‘Take two embroidery 
hoops, about as large as a small tea-plate, or larger, for a more 


capacious bag. The size indicated, however, makes a very 
well-proportioned bag. ‘Take a piece of silesia of any desired 
color, 30 inches long and the full width. Make a fringe two 
inches deep at one end of the silesia, and take a piece of scrim 
four inches shorter than the silesia and baste it firmly in place 
below the fringe. Sew the sides together, and gather the bag 
at the bottom, Slip one of the embroidery hoops down into 
the bag, till it rests upon the bottom, and then fasten it into 
place, thus making a round bottom to the bag. Stitches 
should be taken very close together, just inside the ring, 
through two thicknesses of the bag, thus making a narrow 
casing just the size of the hoop. The silesia and scrim will, 
of course, be very much fulled, but that will add to the pretty 
effect of the bag. Turn over six inches at the top, and leav- 
ing a little heading of about an inch to stand up, slip the other 
hoop between the part that is turned over and the bag, stitch- 
ing it in the same manner in which the other hoop was fast- 
ened. The illustration will give an idea of the appearance 
which the bag should present. Add a tassel of daisy ribbon 
at the bottom, and fasten a ribbon by which to hang it up at 
the top, with a bow at each side. 

A useful bag, which is very easily made and which is also 
very inexpensive, is a crash bag in which to put stockings 
while they are awaiting repairs. Take a yard anda quarter 
of gray Russian crash; the coarser the quality the prettier 
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CRASH STOCKING Bac. 


the bag will be. Divide it into two pieces, one of half a yard, 
and the other three-quarters of ayard. Fringe one end of the 
shorter piece and both ends of the longer piece to the depth 
of three inches. Baste the bag together, with the fringed 
ends at one end, making a finish for the bottom of the bag, 
while the top of the shorter piece is hemmed with a narrow 
hem, and the extra nine inches of the longer piece is turned 
over like a flap on the front of the bag. With asmall tea-cup, 
or any other round thing of equal size, draw a circle in the 
middle of the lower half of the bag which is not covered with 
the turned-over portion. Draw three smaller circles on the 
unfringed part of the flap, at equal distances apart. With 
black and yellow zephyr or crewel fill in these circles by darn- 
ing or some filling-in stitch. Brier-stitch the seams with 
yellow zephyr, and beneath the flap fasten a slender strip of 
wood to hold the bag in shape. Make the handles of this 
bag of two strips of crash four inches wide and half a yard in 
length. Seam each strip together, and turn it inside out, so 
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the seam will be on the inside. Put a row of brier stitching 
down the centre of each strip, and fasten one handle to the 
vag at each end, one end of the strip being fastened to the 
back and the other to the front. A needle-book and a small 
pocket for holding darning-cotton can also be fastened under 
the flap. A bag of this description is also very nice for hold- 
ing soiled handkerchiefs, or waste paper, or any of the other 
little odds and ends for which it is desirable to have a place 
of their own. 

A string bag is a convenience that is not thoroughly appre- 
ciated until it has been tested by use and subsequent absence. 
A very pretty one, that was ornamental as well as very useful, 
was made of dark blue denim. 
A piece of denim 14 inches 
square was taken for the foun- 
dation, and lined with stiff 
card-board. Two strips of 
denim four inches wide and 14 
inches long were cut, and deco- 
rated, the one with a pretty 
conventional pattern outlined 
in white floss, and the other 
with the word “string” out- 
lined on it in pretty, irregular 
letters. The first strip was 
fastened at the bottom of the 
bag, and the other strip two 
inches above it, making two 
convenient receptacles for 
twine, in one of which fine cord could be placed and in the 
other a heavier quality. 

A simple and exceedingly pretty work-bag can be made by 
taking a white ora delicately tinted silk handkerchief and 
drawing a circle on it about the size of a dinner plate, or 
three inches from the edge at the narrowest pl.ice. On the 
other side of the handkerchief mark the surface to the inner 
edge of the hem into squares an inch and a half large. With 
gold thread or tinsel outline these squares, and then make a 
casing with silk braid, the same color as the handkerchief, all 
around the circle which has been drawn on the other side of 
the handkerchief. Overcast a full edging of lace around the 
ouside edge of the handkerchief, and run a narrow silk ribbon 
in the casing. When drawn up it will make a charming 
little work-bag, and one which is tolerably capacious. White 
and gold makes a very dainty bag, but any color can be 
chosen. Gold and scarlet would be a very serviceable 
combination. 

A very pretty bag is made of chamois leather, and can be 
used either for a tobacco pouch or a button bag. Take five 
strips of chamois, each strip being eight inches in length and 
three wide, one end of which slopes gradually to a point, while 
the other end is rounded. The ends which are pointed 
should be sewed together and make the bottom of the bag, 
while the other ends are left loose for the depth of three 
inches. The inner part of three of the rounded ends should 
be colored yellow, and the two upper ones arich purple. A 
casing should be put in the bag, just below the place where 
the ends are left loose, and a silk cord run in. When the bag 
is drawn up, it looks exactly like a large pansy, and if the 
artist is not content with merely staining the leaves, but 
paints them so that they will really imitate pansy petals, the 
effect will be very beautiful. These bags may be lined with 
silk, if they are intended for button bags, or with an interlining 
of chamois, if they are to be used as tobacco pouches. Dainty 
little notion bags are made of bright colored satin ribbon in 
the same style, and five or six of them, strung upon a silk 
cord, make a very pretty appearance. | 

A very convenient duster bag may be made of a strip of 
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heavy white linen, a coarse quality of butcher’s linen being 
preferable. A strip 40 inches long and 12 wide will be needed. 
Turn over ten inches of this strip, which should first be bound 
with inch-wide ribbon, except for ten inches on one side near 
the top. This ten inches, which is turned over, forms the 
pocket for the bag, and on it should be outlined or embroid- 
ered some pretty design. The long end of the strip should 
then be drawn through a wooden ring of the kind that is used 
as a towel rack, and fastened on one side a few inches above 
the top of the turned-over strip. The side of the strip that 
had been left unbound with ribbon is to be pleated together 
so that it will draw the corner 
of the strip just in the middle 
of the pocket. The ribbon 
binding is then to be stitched 
over this pleated part, and after 
this side has also been fastened 
to the ring, a pretty bow is 
added. It will be found that 
it is much more convenient to 
open the side of this pocket 
and put the duster in than to 
have to raise up the cover toa 
pocket, and after putting the 
duster in, adjust itagain. For 
those who are sufficiently ener- 
getic not to mind this extra 
trouble, a duster bag some- 
what on this style is recom- 
mended, with both sides 
sewed up, the pocket being 
reached by turning up the flap. 
This bag can be made of white linen, and worked in washing 
silks, and when it is soiled it will return from a trip to the 
laundry as gocd as new; but fora parlor ornament it is pretty 
to make it of black satin, and work yellow buttercups on it. 
It should be lined with yellow satin, and the combination of 
black and gold will be found to be very pleasing. For such 
a bag, which should be considerably smaller than the linen 
one described, a small gilt ring would be in better taste than 
the wooden ones which suit the large linen bags. 

As the holiday season approaches, we will give farther con- 
sideration to this subject, which can have but scant justice in 


limits of one paper. 
the limits of one pape —Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ORIGINAL RECIPE FOR GINGERBREAD. 


I’ve made a receipt altogether my own, 
And proud do I feel, having done it, 

As if I’d achieved in grandiloquent tone, 
An Horatian ode, or a sonnet. 

Thus: acup and a half of milk thick and sour, 
And in it, with energy stirring, 

Not a cup, but two-thirds, molasses you pour, 
And (now there must be no demurring) 

Add two level teaspoons of soda beside. 
The flour must be stirred to perfection, 

And into it (here your own taste be the guide) 
Put ginger in friendly connection 

With cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves; and also 
Of salt, a soupcon, for its savor. 

And then into this the rich liquid mast go. 
With two beaten eggs, that in flavor 

And freshness with all that’s delicious agree ; 
Of butter in meltéd condition, 

Just one-half a cup; and the substance should be 
Like cake of a wholesome nutrition. 

Then I’m sure you’ll bow to the small boy who said, 

“O, this is just awfully good gingerbread!” 

—C. H. Thayer, 
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SEASONABLE SAUCES. 


“The sauce to meat is ceremony. 
Meeting were bare without it.”-—A/acbeth. 
Wedeees, LMOST every housekeeper adds yearly to her reper- 
$R@ @ tory of condiments; having tried the following, and 
ic f not found them wanting, I offer them for the use of 
others: 
Bordeaux Sauce. 
Four quarts ot cabbage sliced fine, two quarts of green to- 
i® matoes, one-half dozen onions, two red peppers ; the tomatoes, 
onions and peppers should be sliced very thin. Add one-half 

ounce of tumeric, one-half ounce of whole allspice, one-half ounce 
of cloves, two ounces of white mustard seed, one-half ounce of 
celery seed, one pound of sugar, 114 quarts of vinegar, one gill of 
salt; mix all together, boil 20 minutes and can. 

Devonshire Relish. 

One medium-sized head of cauliflower, scalded in salt and water; 
three green peppers, sliced, scalded and well-drained; one quart of 
small-sized green tomatoes, sliced thin and scalded in salt and 
water; drain the above well, put in a jar and pour hot vinegar over 
them, letting it remain three days, then drain them, and make a 
dressing of one-quarter of a pound of ground mustard, 1% cupfuis 
of sugar, and half a cupful of flour; mix the flour and mustard 
smooth with cold vinegar, pour into boiling vinegar and cover the 
pickles with it, but just before covering add three heads of celery 
(cut in small pieces and scalded until tender) and one teacupful of 
grated horse-radish. This is an excellent relish and a decided 
change from the ordinary mustard pickles containing tumeric 
and oil. 

Cucumber Chowchow. 

Three quarts of seed cucumbers, when peeled and chopped; 
three pints of white onions, chopped; two green peppers, chopped 
very fine; one teacupful of nasturtium seeds, which should be 
young and tender; two ounces of white mustard seed, one table- 
spoonful of black pepper, and a few bits of horse-radish. Stir in 
enough salt to make agreeable to the taste, put in glass cans and 
cover with cold vinegar. This chowchow will keep indefinitely, 
and, if onions are liked, is an admirable condiment. 

Brine for Cucumbers. 

To three gallons of rain-water put two of vinegar, one-half pound 
of alum which has been dissolved in hot water, and three quarts of 
salt. Pour the above mixture in a large earthen jar, and as the 
small cucumbers are gathered and washed, throw them in; they may 
remain until the end of the season, when all can be pickled at one 
time; and are sure to come out of the brine fresh and crisp. The 
same brine can be used for keeping green tomatoes through the 
winter. : 
Tomato Sauce. 

Twelve tomatoes, peeled; one good-sized onion and three green 
peppers, chopped; add one teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon 
and salt, grate in a nutmeg; cover with one teacupful of sugar and 
two of vinegar and boil slowly for an hour, keeping well stirred. 
Tomato Sweetmeats. 

The following recipe is one of the early part of the century, and 
if properly made cannot be told from a West Indian preserve: 
Take tomatoes when small and green—the variety known as the 
plum tomato is best—allow three lemons to three pounds of the to- 
matoes; pare the rind of the lemon thin, so as to get none of the 
white part, squeeze out the juice, and with just water enough to 
cover the tomatoes, simmer gently on a slow fire three-quarters of 
an hour, having added powdered ginger tied in small bags—about 
three tablespoontuls is sufficient—and a few peach leaves. Take 
up the tomatoes, strain the liquor, and put to it a pound and a half 
of sugar to each pound of tomatoes. Put in the tomatoes, boil 
them gently until the syrup appears to have entered them. In the 
course of a week turn the syrup from them, heat it scalding hot, 
and turn it back over the tomatoes. 

Barberry Conserve. 

All w for each pound of barberries half a pound of. sugar, half a 
pint of molasses, the rind of one orange and the pulp of two; make 
into a syrup with a little water, and boil a quarter of an hour before 
putting in the barberries. If barberries are desired for garnishi--g 


other pickles, it is best to dry them on the stems, then plump them 
by soaking in vinegar when they are needed. 

There was a delightful old lady whose hospitable home it 
was my good fortune to occasionally visit in childhood. Her 
store-room was literally overflowing with good things—and 
among them all nothing so delicious as the watermelon pre 
serves with which I was rewarded when especially well be- 
haved. I find they were made this way: “Take the rind of 
a nice ripe watermelon, cut it into small strips, and boil them 
till they begin to grow tender, in water with saleratus and 
peach leaves in it, in the proportion of a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus and a dozen peach leaves to a couple quarts of water. 
Take the rinds out of the water, and soak them in alum water 
an hour. Make a syrup, allowing the same weight of sugar 
as rinds. When clarified and cooled, rinse the rinds, and put 
them in the syrup, together with powdered ginger, tied up in 
a small bag. Boil them till they are quite soft—when partly 
cooled, add essence of lemon. Turn the syrup from them in 
the course of two or three days, take out the bags of ginger, 
and boil the syrup till there is just sufficient of it to cover the 


rinds, and turn it on them while hot.” 
—A. M. P. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITTLE HELPS. 

The merit of a salad is that it should be cool, crisp and 
fresh. 

Fine emery paper and sweet oil are excellent for polishing 
steel grates. 

Dredge a little flour over the top of cake to keep the icing 
from running. 

Have a blanket, wrapper, and soft slippers handy in case of 
night sickness. 

Never wash macaroni. The cooking water dissolves every- 
thing undesirable. 

Soups are so nutritious and palatable, that it is a pity they 
are not more generally used. 

The best of a potato is not just under the skin, as so many 
suppose, therefore pare thickly. 

One absolutely essential factor in the preparation of a good 
beefsteak is that it must be served at once. 
“ Use peanut oil in the small night lamp. It imparts no odor, 
though turned down below the point of combustion. 

It is nonsense to think soda will freshen anything in cook- 
ery that is in any degree approaching decomposition. 

Save the fine coal ashes which collect under the oven. 
They are excellent for scouring tin and all kitchen utensils. 

Purify clothes that have been kept from the air by laying 
pieces of charcoal (wrapped in paper) in the folds. Try the 
open air first. 

Stoves and ranges should be kept free from soot in all com- 
partments. A clogged hot-air passage will prevent any oven 


from baking well. 
—Mrs. W. H. Maher. 


Compiled for HOuSEKEEPING. 
WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 

A fair face draws buyers. 

Roses can’t help having thorns. 

Death will come and youth and beauty go. 

Many a scrubby old olive bears fat berries. 

Getting souls out of purgatory is no easy matter. 

What is a girl worth that can be won at the first asking? 

Advice according with our own views, is apt to be regarded as 
an eminent proof of sagacity of the giver. 


—H. B. Stowe. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this dep :rtment should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 


NEw York WomMan’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue New York. 
THE MuTvuAt BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 


MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WorK, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITED WorR“ERS’ AND WoOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 271 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 1602 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman's INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WomMaAn’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WoRK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WoMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOcIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

WomMan’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


Woman’s ExcCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York City. 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Ill. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, § South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WHY I8 THERE OBJECTION TO DOMESTIO SERVICE? 


It is evident that the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING find less 
reason to ask this question than the majority of housekeepers, 
since, with one exception, it has remained unasked through all the 
months in which this department has done its work. The first 
interest with all has seemed to be as to methods of earning, either 
pocket money or a living, nor does it show any signs of flagging. 
From other quarters, however, there is not only question, but more 
or less excited discussion as to what keeps the American girl out 
of the kitchen, and why domestic service as a whole has fallen 
into such disfavor. For many there is a conviction that return to 
it would solve all the problems accompanying the woman’s side of 
the labor question ; that unpaid needle-women, and all who toil for 
long hours and small pay, would find comfortable homes, large 
wages and all the alleviations of modern life. 

Within the last year or so a popular writer, who has for years 
been an authority on household economy, has recorded her con- 
victions in the matter in one of the great New York dailies. Her 
statement of difficulties was a curiously petulant, ill-tempered one, 
and it ended in these words : 


“ Fifty thousand victims of the seller’s greed and the buyer’s 
selfish thoughtlessness could to-morrow make breathing-room 
and better wages for sister women if they would accept for them- 
selves easy work and good pay in villages and rural districts. It 
is not the consciousness of incompetency that holds them back 
from household service, for there is no competitive examination to 


make rusty the hinges of kitchendoors. Still less is it the dread 
of unkind treatment from their employers. Caste prejudice, con- 
temptible in quality and mighty in its grip upon mind and soul, 
condemns them to the woes graphically depicted by their cham- 
pions. Now and then one will aver boldly that she prefers liberty 
and a crust to “servitude” and plenty. Let her, then, stand 
bravely in her chosen lot and make no drain upon sympathies and 
alms that were better directed to the alleviation of unavoidable 
suffering.” 

In some coming day of better knowledge, distant still, this may 
prove as true in fact as it is at present in theory. But this writer 
and her school ignores the fact that the chief lion in the way of all 
these wretched workers is the want of any training, industrial or 
otherwise, that might fit them for better work or better wages. 
Every large city and town in the United States holds its numbers 
whoare practically helpless. To earn bread for the day so absorbs 
them that they can not or dare not stop to think of other methods. 
Most of them have not clothing that would admit them into a de- 
cent intelligence office, and are hampered by children who could 
not go with them into domestic service. They are a part of the 
“ social residuum,” and in their well-nigh hopeless ignorance baf- 
fle the wisest who would help. 

For the thousands coming under this head, it is folly to think of 
making them part of our household life. The real question is not 
with them but with the grade just above them. These have not 
fallen to such depth of misery, and are not only teachable but 
eagerly desirous of better conditions. Yet save in a case here and 
there of somewhat higher intelligence, all of them, without excep- 
tion, shrink at the mention of domestic service and refuse to see 
that it holds any outlook for them. 

To those of us who have suffered at the hands of incompetent 
servants all the misery arising from waste, dirt, ignorance and in- 
subordination, it seems hard measure to admit that we are in 
great degree responsible for much of the trouble. Each mistress 
may be kind, considerate, and seeking to do her utmost to make 
her work as light as possible, yet back of this lies the fact that the 
whole aspect of service has changed. The desire for “ bettering 
oneself,” born in every American, would naturally make the kitchen 
only a stepping-stone. Add to this the fact that it has passed to- 
tally into the hands of foreigners, and these the most ignorant and 
untrained of any European nation, and it is easy to see why the 
American refuses to be considered as on the same level. 

Long ago the days ended in which the servant was part of the 
family as in New England, sharing its interests and life at all 
points. The complications of modern life have altered the whole 
character of service itself, nor can we return to the past. It has 
gone with the grandmothers themselves, who knew every form of 
work that hand could do, and even when the maids performed it 
kept interested oversight of every operation. 

Going deeper than this, one finds that, save for the most enlight- 
ened, labor is more and more counted as degredation. Prosperity 
for many has as its definition, “not to have to work any longer.” 
Trades are despised. Money is the chief symbol of success, and 
its first office is to secure release from hand labor. From smallest 
cash-girl or bobbin-tender in the factory, up to the “sales-lady” 
behind the counter, all dream of a future in which work is to have 
no part. Tell them that domestic service is an honorable calling, 
demanding clear intelligence and a business sense of time on both 
sides, and you win onlya contemptuous smile. To fit oneself thor- 
oughly for any duty in life is not yet part of the girl’s ideal. 

These are the facts for many a worker. Yet their truth does 
not alter the responsibility of the mistress, who often needs train- 
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ing no less strenuously than the maid. How many women try to 
put themselves in the same place and consider what it requires? 
Fixed hours are of course impossible, for family life is often a 
series of cataclysms, but a conscience on both sides would make 
even these more easily borne. Yet many women who have “ done 
their own work ” forget what a day’s work really means, and de- 
mand far more than a day ought to hold. 


“TI was in service for 15 years,” said a capable, intelligent 
Irish-American about 40, who had leftit fora shirt factory. “I 
know all about poor servants; shameful hussies, coming straight 
out of a bog may be, and wanting $15 a month to begin with. 
But I’ve known plenty of the other kind,and I'll tell you what 
they say—decent, hard-working girls every one of them. They 
say the trouble is first with the mistresses that don’t know any 
more than babies what a day’s work really is. A smart girl 
will keep on her feet the whole time to prove she isn’t lazy, for if 
her mistress finds her sitting down, she thinks there can’t be much 
to do, and that she doesn’t earn her wages. Then if a girl tries to 
save herself, or is deliberate, they call her slow. They want girls 
on tap from six in the morning to 10 or 11 atnight. Women 
make hard mistresses, and I say again I’d rather be under a man 
that knows what he wants. That’s the way with most of us.” 


This is one phase of the case. For others there is still a word 
to be said. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

From the Woman’s Exchange of Colorado Springs comes a 
pleasant letter giving some of their special methods. While all 
are formed on the same general plan, all have their individuality 
well developed by varying conditions among the contributors or in 
the place itself. If each one would tell in full the story of its 
beginning, and how one and another modification has crept in, it 
would be not only suggestive, but valuable in many ways as part 
of the history of the movement. The letter which follows meets 
both these conditions : 

We think our Exchange is peculiar in its opportunities for use- 
fulness. Colorado Springs being a health resort, many women 
come here, with invalid relatives or friends, who are compelled to 
eke out scanty means by their own exertions. We stand between 
patron and purveyor, and are saddened in knowing the needs of 
the latter to be in excess of the demands of the former. We find 
it difficult to get sufficient practical consideration of our mission ; 
to get the benefit of a realization that a Woman’s Exchange is 
mainly a benevolent institution, and depends for existence on 
subscriptions and donations. Our Exchange is a resort for in- 
formation on innumerable subjects, and time is consumed, without 
the equivalent of even 10 per cent. commission, so we can repre- 
sent ourselves only asa struggling, not a prosperous, institution. 

Respectfully yours, 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, Colorado Springs. 

From a farmer’s wife in Maine comes a letter which asks much 
the same question as one from Pennsylvania: 

“] have been reading bits here and there about the ‘ Farmers’ 
Alliance’ in the West, and wondering if anything of the sort will 
come to help the Eastern farmers, and especially the Eastern 
farmer’s wife, who is often harder worked than his cattle. I am 
fortunate in a husband who lightens my work at every step, but I 
see all about me women who are literally working themselves to 
death. Is such a thing possible, I wonder, as an alliance for these 
women? Most of them would think it was wicked to join it, but 
some would be ready. What do you think?” 

That it would be quite possible, and be able to do good work. 
If you seek to organize one for your own state you could not do 
better than follow the lead of the women of Illinois. ‘The 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association ” of that state includes four- 
fifths of the farming population, and the farmers’ wives have 
organized and call their association the “ Ladies’ Guild of the 
Farmers,” etc. Take warning by them, and say Woman’s Guild 


for yours. For the rest, their declaration of principles seems all 
that is true and necessary, and ought to mean an education for all 
concerned. Membership is limited to the wives, daughters, sisters 
and widows of farmers, and the motto they have chosen is “ Our 
Homes shall bless the land.” Their by-laws require that each 
member shall give one hour a day to careful reading, and they are 
to assist in the education of the masses in all that contributes to 
human happiness : 

‘* Whereas, In times past the weaker members of the common people 
of the human race have suffered most from whatever injurious causes 
have obtained, whether oppression, tyranny, or barbarism; and 

“* Whereas, We rejoice in the progress of modern society toward the 
equalization of burdens, and are in full accord with our fathers, brothers» 
husbands, and sons in their effort to secure the betterment of human 
conditions; and 

“* Whereas, The rigid economy and self-denial forced upon us having 
to begin at home, falls most heavily upon woman, the weaker; and 

‘* Whereas, We deeply feel the present embarrassment, indignity, and 
oppression to which all laborers are subjected, and the urgent necessity 
for the effort for freedom from monopolistic greed, with its resultant 
evils, social inequality, and mental inferiority ; and 

‘* Whereas, The American home is the hope of the nation and woman 
its maker, we realize the need of the education of American women on a 
broader basis in the practical every-day business of life, as we do in 
things which pertain directly to the narrow sphere heretofore assigned 
to her; and 

“* Whereas, A perfect codperation between all members of a class is 
necessary to the best results, and the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion having been organized for such purpose, we now believe that for 
ourselves self-help, through organization, is the first adequate means to 
be used for the betterment of our condition and the improvement of 
our homes.” 

“TIT live in a large factory town,” writes afriend in Massachu- 
setts, “and the workmen, very many of them, are comfortably well 
off. In going about among them as I do, I am constantly struck 
by the bareness of their lives. Many of the women handle the 
wages, and could have even pretty homes; but they seem to have 
no knowledge of anything beyond their way. It is not squalor. 
It is desolateness. Why can there not be some way of teaching 
them how to live at home? They buy clothes for the children at 
bargain-counters. They eat baker’s bread and the most wretchedly 
cooked food of all sorts, and have neither thrift: nor real industry. 
Materials are very cheap, but they do not know how to use them— 
they botch. Sewing and cooking classes, with some sort of prize 
to ‘stimulate them, seem a necessity, but alone I am powerless. 
What method do the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING recom- 
mend to reach this type and reconstruct its methods? ” 


I leave these questions to the readers to whom our correspond- 
ent appeals. How shall order and cleanliness and some hint, at 
least, of beauty replace the “ desolateness ” which is only too 
common, and which drives men and growing children to the streets 
for entertainment? It is the problem of the village often, as well 
as of the town. Let us have a plan or two toward betterment. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

Lady Sandhurst has been tendered the freedom of the city of 
London; the first time in 300 years that this honor has been con- 
ferred upon a woman. : 

An English lady, Mrs. Watts Hughes, stretches a membrane 
over a receiver, spreads on it a sort of paste, and makes musical 
sounds write their vibrations on this prepared surface. Is this the 
parent of the recording phonograph, or sound made visible? 

The first colored graduate from the Department of Music of the 
University of Pennsylvania is Miss Ida E. Bowser. She is an ac- 
complished violinist and has written several short sonatas. 

Brave Catherine Watson of Glasgow, a young art student, lost 
her life a year ago in saving a little boy from drowning. Her hero- 
ism has been commemorated by a Celtic cross reared on a rock at 
North Berwick. 

Miss Minerva Parker, the Philadelphia architect, offers to pre- 
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pare plans for the Isabella Pavilion gratuitously. Her idea is to 
make it distinctively characteristic of Spain at the time of Isabella. 

The retail book business in Nantucket, Mass., is largely con- 
trolled by women. Among the dealers are Ellen H. Coffin, Har- 
riet H. Macy, Mary F. Coleman, Mary A. Jones and Phoebe W. 
Clisby. Inasmuch as women write the books, buy the books and 
read the books, it is only fair that they should sell them. 


Hon. Maude Stanley in her recent book, “Clubs for Working 
Girls,” beside the immediate beneficial results of such organized 
sympathetic codperation of young women, advocates making them 
training schools in a measure in matters relating to domestic and 
social affairs. More especially is it her aim to prevent early and 
improvident marriages, which she finds is the almost universal 
cause of the indebtedness and destitution of the poor. 

Miss Fawcett, the first senior lady wrangler of England, is not 
too strong-minded to enjoy simple pleasures. In a recent letter 
from London she is thus mentioned in connection with a fashion- 
able ball: “Philippa Fawcett wore a dress of softest white silk: 
with large, puffed sleeves and wide frillings turned down from the 
neck. She looked quite charming, and, of course, was the observed 
of all observers.” 


The women of the Woman’s Exchange and the New Century Club 
in Philadelphia have started a free registry office, where housekeep- 
ers and domestics may be brought together and a written contract 
made as to wages and other matters. The Exchange consults the 
interests of both sides. Women are allowed to register, who come 
from a good training school, who have eight months’ good refer- 
ence, and finally, who have never “lived out,” but are to be taken 
as learners at low wages, with especial encouragement to American 
girls and women. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, now living in Holywood, N. C., is 
84 years old, and still vigorous in mind and body. Forty years ago 
she was a strong advocate of woman’s rights. She contributed 
articles to the magazines and delivered lectures in all the large 
cities. Her “ Woman and Her Needs,” published in i850, was re- 
printed all over the world. She was a Miss Prince, born in Maine, 
and married at the age of 16. Her husband died in 1870 and ever 
since she has lived in the South. She is probably the oldest living 
authoress in the United States. Sketches and poems from her pen 
are often seen in New York weeklies, but she left the lecture field 
about the time Anna Dickinson entered it. 


Mrs. Delia Cross of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been made captain of 
the schooner “Oregon.” When Mrs. Cross appeared before the 
chief clerk at the naval bureau in the custom house to take the 
oaths of master and owner of the “ Oregon,” that official could find 
nothing in the law to prevent her. Her husband had been the 
owner of the “Oregon,” but transferred the vessel to his wife for 
business reasons. The clerk, Mr. Dunn, says that this is the first 
case within his knowledge where a woman has become the owner 
and master of a vessel. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant reports her safe return to England, 
and relates an incident which shows her wonderful power of turn- 
ing to helpful uses each incident that transpires. By reason of the 
crowded dock a woman fell overboard, dragging a boy with her. 
They were rescued by three of the ship’s firemen. Mrs. Chant 
wrote a poem upon it from the point of view of the fireman’s wife 
and recited it in the evening to the passengers. It so pleased her 
hearers that they took up a collection, put up the manuscript of the 
ballad at auction, and sold hectographed copies of it, raising in this 
way nearly $150 which was distributed among the brave men who 
had risked their lives. 

A young woman who has a dress-making establishment in East 
Thirty-first street, New York, makes her rent by storing furs, wraps 
and winter dresses for her customers during the warm weather. 
The garment is cleaned, renovated and packed away, and when 
called for is freshened with new linings, ribbons, buttons or frills, 
and a sufficient sum charged to cover the bill, including insurance, 


Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, who has been a member of the Chicago 
Board af Education for the past two years, was a friend of the 
Brownings, and corresponded with the poet up to the time of his 
death. Some of the letters she received are in the Fortnightly 


Club, a society composed of a few brilliant women and a lot of 


purse-proud women who are not soliterary. But they pay the bills 
and the blue stockings do the edifying and mystifying. 

Elizabeth Comstock, the Quaker preacher, now aged and infirm, 
living at Union Springs, N. Y., has in her lifetime visited 122,000 
prisoners, 195.000 sick and wounded soldiers, 85,000 inmates of 
poor-houses and almshouses, on both sides of the water. For 30 
years she toiled in this field, and during the last years of her active 
life was one of the most beloved members of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 


The English Women’s Review, which started as a quarterly 
more than 20 years ago, was then the only periodical in England 
that dealt with women’s questions. For the last 15 years it has ap- 
peared asamonthly. But now, in view of the fact that the general 
press, as well as the special papers, treat these questions, the Re- 
view will go back to its original form asa quarterly. It has always 
retained a distinctive character as a record of women’s progress in 
social and industrial questions in all parts of the world. It has al- 
ways been ably conducted, and in a manner to command respect. 


London is said to have no less than 18,000 newspaper women and 
the Ladies’ School of Journalism, like our Normal College, turns 
out fresh material at the rate of z2ooa term. ‘There are no less than 
22 press clubs, where the fair scribblers meet to lunch, read, gabble 
and exchange notes. The successes are few and the salaries Jam- 
entably small. Mrs. E. L. Lowe edits the Queen, which is the 
leading women’s paper in England. The Zuglish Woman's Re- 
view is under the management of Miss Helen Blackburn, and Miss 
Becker is responsible for the Manchester Journal of Woman's 
Suffrage. 

Miss Grace D. Chester, one of the brilliant students of the Har- 
vard Annex, who made a mark in botany under Prof. Goodale, and 
in biology under Prof. Mark, has been appointed instructor at 
Smith College. Miss Chester has been teaching science with 
great success at Middletown, Ct., since she left Cambridge. While 
in the Annex she lectured one season in Boston, and she conducted 
classes at Northeast Harbor, Mount Desert, two summers. 


Dr. Frances N. Baker, the pioneer woman physician of Media, 
was highly honored by the State Medical Society of Pennsylvania, 
at their recent meeting in Pittsburg, being appointed to deliver an 
address. Her subject, “ Obstetrics,” was handled in an exceed- 
ingly able manner. Dr. Baker began the practice of her profession 
in Media about ten years ago, and, in spite of much opposition at 
first to women physicians, has established a practice second to 
none in the borough. 


Miss Cynthie Westover, private secretary of Street Commis- 
sioner Beattie, is a bright young woman, thoroughly able to make 
her way in the world, and too proud to ask any favor because of 
her sex. She is the daughter of a Colorado geologist, with whom 
she traveled all over the Rocky Mountain districts surveying, 
analyzing and assaying. Her father prepared her for college, and 
she was graduated from the Colorado Normal University in 1880. 
She taught school for a while, took private pupils, and in exchange 
for English instruction to Signor Francelli’s children, the pro- 
fessor taught her vocal music and Italian. In the capacity of 
private tutor she learned German and French. For a year she 
sang in St. Michael’s church. Then she studied short-hand, took 
the Civil Service examination, and on the strength of her marks 
received a position in the custom-house. As the private secre- 
tary of Commissioner Beattie she receives a salary of $1,500 a 
year, and finds time to do some writing on mineralogy. Miss 
Westover is a good shot,va capital horsewoman, knows how to 
handle a pair of oars, is an authority on shells and pebbles, and 
can outwalk any athletic club woman in New York. 

Miss Floretta Vining is one of the largest tax-payers in Hull, 
Mass., and a public-spirited citizen, who is always doing some- 
thing forthe town. Not long ago she attended the town-meeting, 


as she wished to call attention to the discreditable condition of the 
public cemetery. With two or three exceptions, all the men pres- 
ent were merely poll-tax payers; but this woman, who bore so 
large a share of the expense of the town, had to ask permission to 
speak in the town-meeting, and could only be allowed to do so as 
afavor. But Miss Vining’s suggestions were adopted; and $3.500 
was appropriated to repair the cemetery. 
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SELEOT HOUSEHOLD MISOELLANY. 
A SUMMER FIRE-PLACE. 

O adorn our fire-place during the summer! Alas! 
alas! too often in our changeable climate a bright 
coal fire would be by far the best adornment pos- 
sible, in the opinion of some poor chilly mortals, even 
in “the month of roses” itself. But still, summer is summer 
sometimes, even in ferfide Albion, and we must hide the 
yawning emptiness of our grates in some more or less artistic 
fashion. Fortunately; with the improvement there has been 
in the taste of the British public of late years, there has been 
a corresponding improvement in the designs of grates. The 
simple straight-barred grate, with its pretty tiled sides and 
hearth, now found in all modern houses, does not need the 
same amount of concealing decoration as the old-fashioned 
huge caverns of cold, black iron. Being, as I have hinted 
already, a chilly soul, I personally cling to a perpetual “ laid 
fire,” so that when I am alone on a dull evening, listening to 
the sound of the steady rain-drip without, I can just “ put a 
match” to it and enjoy a cheery blaze. This being the case, 
all my fire-place decorations are arranged with a view to easy 
removal. One of the simplest, but not the least pretty, is just 
a big Japanese fan fixed into a little bamboo stand (or two 
smaller fans one above the other)—the tone of color, of 
course, chosen to suit that of the room—and in front of that 
a tall, well-shaped jug or jar filled with any flowers that are to 
be had. I generally make a background of ferns, then I put 
in branches of May, lilac, or dog-roses, or tall iris, lilies or 
marguerites and grasses, according to the season, and in front 
of alltrailsof honeysuckle, wild vetch orhops. I need hardly 
say that many most artistic and, at the same time, inexpen- 
sive jugs and jars can be bought in London, as well as in 
many othertowns. The rough earthenware jars used for ordi- 
nary household purposes in Spain are most graceful in shape, 
and marvelously cheap. They look charming filled with light 
grasses and a few big red poppies to form a contrast to the 
dull earthenware. A big rustic basket, with a tall handle, 
makes a good flower receptacle for the hearth. As good, or 
better, as a background in place of the fan, is one of the 
little two-fold Japanese screens, to be had at any drapery 
or furnishing shop. Screens are, indeed, always a pretty, 
although perhaps not a very original, method of adorning a 
hearth, or rather concealing a grate. People who are clever 
at needlework should turn their talents to account in this way. 
There are several pretty styles. Perhaps one of the best is 
the three-fold screen, like a miniature clothes-horse, of white 
wood, stained or enameled, with three strips hung over the 
rails at the top. These strips can be of silk or linen, worked 
all over, or at the ends only; or non-workers can most suc- 

cessfully utilize the Turkish or Bulgarian embroideries. 

Now we will consider the adornments more likely to suit 
the taste of those happy souls who do not dream of having 
a fire lit from April to October, and who can, therefore, con- 
ceal their grates in true summer style without fear of com- 
pulsory disarrangement. A pretty plan is carried out thus: 
Get a lath to fit the top of the opening in the mantel-piece 
that holds the gate; it must be a very tight fit, or it will not 
keep in its place. On this drape two curtains of either soft 
Pongeé silk in some harmonious but contrasting colors, or 
the gold-printed, cheap muslin. Draw these back near the 
bottom, each side showing, in the opening thus made, one of 
the cheap embroidered Japanese panels. The curtains must, 
of course, have a wide hem at the top torun the lath through, 
and the panel must be fixed at the back of the lath, and either 
weighted at the bottom or attached to another rod to keep 
it steady. A tall, straight jar, painted with the new ebonite 
enamel, and filled with dried grasses, pressed ferns, teazles, 
etc., should stand at one side. 


There are many charming adornments possible with the 
aid of plants and pretty stands for holding the pots. But 
there are two decided objections to the use of growing plants 
as grate decorations. First, such a position is sooner or later 
fatal to the well-being of ferns or flowering plants ; and, in the 
second place, the damp arising from them is apt to rust the 
grate very badly. However, for those who have a well-stocked 
greenhouse to fall back on, and energetic housemaids, nothi- 
ing is really nicer or more refreshing to look at than a well- 
arranged group of ferns with a small palm in the center. 
Where there is a tiled hearth and a marble curb fender, the 
entire hearth can be filled with moss, with low bowls of bas- 
kets filled with flowers sunk in it, against a background 
of ferns. 

Whatever style of decoration be chosen, let it, above all 
things, be perfectly /resh- looking ; avoid artificial flowers, 
avoid glaring, hot-looking colors in drapery, and be sure the 
arrangement is renewed directly the “pristine bloom,” is 
overpast.— Zhe Lady. 


CHANGES OF RAIMENT. 

All sorts of things are done and committed under the name 
of economy, and some of them are wofully misentitled. 
These numerous progeny of unbalanced brains might more 
truly be named parsimony, miser’s clutch, spigot versus bung- 
hole, cruelty to animals, and downright extravagance. True 
economy is various in its applications. It studies circum- 
stances and adjusts its procedure to the peculiarities of each 
case. It does not neglect a pin-hole in the toe of a stocking 
till it becomes a crevasse through which the entire foot 
plunges. Neither does it spend more for repairs than the 
cost of a new article. It buys sparingly where the use and 
needs are limited, and more freely, thereby securing better 
terms, where the quantity consumed is greater. It does not 
buy everything that looks cheap, but is not averse to picking 
up a bargain if it has extra value or “go” in it, though its 
immediate necessities may not absolutely require the addition. 

We think a great many people run their personal ward- 
robes on a mistaken idea of what constitutes economy. Or 
perhaps it is merely an erroneous conception of the market 
value of their capital. Money invested in clothes ceases to 
draw interest, but we beg all such infinitesimal financiers to 
remember that loan rates are very low now, and further, that 
the accumulation of capital is an end and aim only of the 
narrow and wrong-minded, while to the more philosophic 
it is merely a means to certain ends, one of which is suit- 
able raiment. 

Many men who outwardly dress well are niggardly in the 
extreme as to the invisible portion of their attire, barely sup- 
plying themselves with two of a kind, and those often of a 
very ordinary quality. To these gentlemen any interruption 
in the regular periodicity of washing-day is a serious affair. If 
their sense of neatness equals their parsimony, a miscarriage 
of their laundry would be hardly less than a calamity. To 
those not absolutely obliged to run so close to the wind we 
say buy four suits of underwear instead of two; you can then 
defy an occasional blue Monday, you can take a sudden 
journey if need be, and always feel free to make as frequent 
changes as you please. The garments will not go out of 
style, and four will wear fully twice as long as two. Follow 
this plan in shirts, hosiery, collars and cuffs, and you will 
save yourself a vast amount of petty annoyance and worry, 
and experience, as you look at your well-provided wardrobe, 
a sense of affluence not always guaranteed by a good balance 
at the bank. It is hardly needful to say that the same course 
works well as applied to neckwear and gloves, for, as those 
are matters of outward and visible adornment, the desirability 
of occasional changes in the decorations must be apparent 
to all— Zhe Furnishing Goods Trade Review. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


DESSERTS WITHOUT MILK. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some of your readers kindly give some recipes for desserts 
made without milk, and greatly oblige A READER. 
LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


BLACK ANTS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some correspondent inform me if there is anything that 
will prevent black ants infesting a new refrigerator during the 
summer months, and oblige a new subscriber. &. = 

NEWTONVILLE, MAss. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

On page 39 of a little book called “The Palace of the King,” 
published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. of New York, is a poem 
beginning “ I am sitting alone in the twilight,” which I presume is 
the one to which your correspondent G. H. R. of Chicago refers. 

Boston, MASss. 


REPLY TO ‘*WATER-BUGS AND BED-BUGS.” 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have moved in houses both old and new, that were infested to 
an alarming extent with these bugs. But I was never discouraged 
because I knew that I could get rid of them. For water-bugs 
borax wz// drive them away, no matter how thick they may be, if 
enough is used. I have used three packages in my kitchen alone, 
and that will rid me of them forever. As for the other bugs, insect 
powder, /iberally used, will have a like effect. The reason so 
many fail with these remedies is, they do not use enough. 

New YorK. E. B. H. 


THOSE QUEEN PUFFS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

There is no error in the recipe for queen puffs in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING of July 19. Possibly Mrs. N. E. C. measured the flour 
too scant, or allowed the butter to cool, when less would suffice 
than when measured as soon as melted. Since noticing her com- 
munication, I have made them, following the recipe exactly, and 
with a good result. Less butter may be used, if preferred. In 
measuring the flour do not heap the spoon, but round it over the 
top about as the bowl of the spoon rounds below. A JZeved table- 
spoonful is accounted a #a/f tablespoonful in the cooking schools. 
I trust the next trial will be productive of better results. 


S. S. 


MISCELLANEOUSLY SPEAKING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I think “C. M. N.” will like the following well-tested recipe for 

MARTYNIA PICKLEs.—Select pods that are young and tender enough 
to be easily pierced with the nail. Lay them in brine, using a teacupful 
of salt to a gallon of water, for three days, keeping them under with a 
plate. Drain, put themin a preserving kettle, cover with cider vinegar 
and water, equal parts, bring to the boiling point, move to the back part 
of the stove and let stand half an hour. Drain, measure this weakened 
vinegar and throw it away. Put one and a half times this quantity of 
pure cider vinegar in the kettle. For each gallon of vinegar, allow a 
teacupful of sugar, half a teacupful of grated raw onion, half a teacupful 
of grated horse-radish, one finely chopped green pepper (rejecting the 
seeds), one-half teacupful of white mustard seed, one tablespoonful of 
prepared mustard, one tablespoonful each of whole cloves and black 
pepper-corns, and half an ounce of mace. Add sugar, prepared mustard, 
and mustard seed to the vinegar. ‘Tie the spices (pounded fine) and the 
other ingredients in a cheese-cloth bag and add them; boil the whole 


15 minutes and pour over the martynias (previously packed in a jar). 
Lay spice bag on top, keep down with a plate and when cold, tie down 
close. ‘They are delicious and will keep indefinitely. 


FOR “B. L. D.” 

Kitchen floors will keep in good condition for two years if equal 
parts of Vandyke brown and burnt sienna are added to the oil. 
These may be had ground in oil and put up in one-pound cans. 
The shade may be regulated to suit the fancy. This is preferable 
to paint, and impervious to “spots.” Clean the floor with clear, 
moderately hot water; o soap. 


A chafing-dish can be utilized by “ X. Y. Z.” in cooking oysters 
and clams in various ways, serving hot creamed dishes, preparing 
fillings for patties (to be served very hot), cooking Welsh rarebits, 
cheese fondue, venison steak, and creamed small birds. A utensil 
in form like a deep, round griddle, provided with a bale or handle, 
is most convenient for cooking steak over charcoal, but a gridiron 
or broiler may be easily employed. The only charcoal brazier 
with which I am acquainted is a heavy pan made to hold live coals. 


LAMP CHIMNEYS AND LEMONADE, 


“A servant” will find no “scum” on the inside of chimneys if 
the burners are cleaned once a fortnight, and if she omits soap in 
cleaning the chimneys. Rub them clean as possible every morn- 
ing with a dry, soft cloth, hold them over the steam of a kettle 
(not foo close) and dry and polish them with a c/ean soft cloth. 

Tastes vary as to lemonade. A pint of lemon juice, and two 
pints of granulated sugar added to a gallon of water makes a lem- 
onade liked by many. Mrs. A. H. H. 

Dun ap, Iowa. 


BAKER’S BISCUIT AND OAKES. 


Savoy Biscuit. 


Take 16 eggs, one pound of fine sugar, and 14 ounces’of Vienna 
flour. Use a small copper mixing-pan, and separate the whites 
from the yolks of the eggs, putting whites into the pan, and the 
yolks into a jar or basin. Beat up the whites quite firmly, and 
then add the sugar, a little at a time, but beat it into the meringue; 
do not simply stir it in. Then with a spattle break up the grain of 
the yolks, and pass them through a conical strainer or sieve (to 
take out the thread) into the pan of beaten whites and sugar. Stir 
well together, and then add the flour, previously well sifted; 
mix thoroughly, but carefully, and then lay out on papers as 
with the old-fashioned mixture. Dust with fine sugar and bake 
in a warm oven. These biscuits will be much thicker than the 
ordinary ones, because the batter will be firm, and will stand 
up well. They are, therefore, much less troublesome to run out, 
and, standing up well, have altogether a prettier appearance than 
the old ones. 


WALNUT CAKE. 

Take nine ounces of flour, four ounces of butter, four ounces of 
sugar, four ounces of grated walnut, grated rind of half a lemon, 
four eggs, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Beat butter and 
sugar to a cream, beat up the eggs, and add to butter and sugar, 
then stir in the flour, then the grated walnut and baking-powder, 
and lemon rind; beat well; pour into a shallow mould lined with 
buttered paper. Bake in moderate oven three-quarters of an hour. 
Cool the cake for a few minutes, then cut into neat squares. For 
icing, take half a pound of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cold water; 
put this into a saucepan, and slightly warm it. Stir in one ounce 
of finely-grated walnut, pour over each square, allow to set, then 
place half a shelled walnut on top of each square. 


CAKE. 


Take one and one-half pints yolks of eggs, one and a half pounds 
of sugar, beat very stiff; add one and one-half pounds of flour and 
four ounces of melted butter; spread on paper, halfinch thick; 
bake in hot oven; when done (don't bake hard) take the paper off 
quick, roll it up as you would roll writing paper, ice with white 
icing and roll it in pulverized sugar. Cut off the ends and cut in 
two in the middle. Mark in slices.—Bakers’ /le/per. 
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SELEOT HOUSEHOLD MISOELLANY. 
A SUMMER FIRE-PLACE. 

T° adorn our fire-place during the summer! Alas! 
alas! too often in our changeable climate a bright 
coal fire would be by far the best adornment pos- 
sible, in the opinion of some poor chilly mortals, even 

in “the month of roses” itself. But still, summer is summer 
sometimes, even in ferfide Albion, and we must hide the 
yawning emptiness of our grates in some more or less artistic 
fashion. Fortunately; with the improvement there has been 
in the taste of the British public of late years, there has been 
a corresponding improvement in the designs of grates. The 
simple straight-barred grate, with its pretty tiled sides and 
hearth, now found in all modern houses, does not need the 
same amount of concealing decoration as the old-fashioned 
huge caverns of cold, black iron. Being, as I have hinted 
already, a chilly soul, I personally cling to a perpetual “ laid 
fire,” so that when I am alone on a dull evening, listening to 
the sound of the steady rain-drip without, I can just “ put a 
match ” to it and enjoy a cheery blaze. This being the case, 
all my fire-place decorations are arranged with a view to easy 
removal. One of the simplest, but not the least pretty, is just 
a big Japanese fan fixed into a little bamboo stand (or two 
smaller fans one above the other)—the tone of color, of 
course, chosen to suit that of the room—and in front of that 
a tall, well-shaped jug or jar filled with any flowers that are to 
be had. I generally make a background of ferns, then I put 
in branches of May, lilac, or dog-roses, or tall iris, lilies or 
marguerites and grasses, according to the season, and in front 
of alltrailsof honeysuckle, wild vetch or hops. I need hardly 
say that many most artistic and, at the same time, inexpen- 
sive jugs and jars can be bought in London, as well as in 
many othertowns. The rough earthenware jars used for ordi- 
nary household purposes in Spain are most graceful in shape, 
and marvelously cheap. They look charming filled with light 
grasses and a few big red poppies to form a contrast to the 
dull earthenware. A big rustic basket, with a tall handle, 
makes a good flower receptacle for the hearth. As good, or 
better, as a background in place of the fan, is one of the 
little two-fold Japanese screens, to be had at any drapery 
or furnishing shop. Screens are, indeed, always a pretty, 
although perhaps not a very original, method of adorning a 
hearth, or rather concealing a grate. People who are clever 
at needlework should turn their talents to account in this way. 
There are several pretty styles. Perhaps one of the best is 
the three-fold screen, like a miniature clothes-horse, of white 
wood, stained or enameled, with three strips hung over the 
rails at the top. These strips can be of silk or linen, worked 
all over, or at the ends only; or non-workers can most suc- 
cessfully utilize the Turkish or Bulgarian embroideries. 

Now we will consider the adornments more likely to suit 
the taste of those happy souls who do not dream of having 
a fire lit from April to October, and who can, therefore, con- 
ceal their grates in true summer style without fear of com- 
pulsory disarrangement. A pretty plan is carried out thus: 
Get a lath to fit the top of the opening in the mantel-piece 
that holds the gate; it must be a very tight fit, or it will not 
keep in its place. On this drape two curtains of either soft 
Pongeé silk in some harmonious but contrasting colors, or 
the gold-printed, cheap muslin. Draw these back near the 
bottom, each side showing, in the opening thus made, one of 
the cheap embroidered Japanese panels. The curtains must, 
of course, have a wide hem at the top to run the lath through, 
and the panel must be fixed at the back of the lath, and either 


weighted at the bottom or attached to.another rod to keep 


it steady. _ A tall, straight jar, painted with the new ebonite 
enamel, and filled with dried grasses, pressed ferns, teazles, 
etc., should stand at one side. 


There are many charming adornments possible with the 
aid of plants and pretty stands for holding the pots. But 
there are two decided objections to the use of growing plants 
as grate decorations. First, such a position is sooner or later 
fatal to the well-being of ferns or flowering plants ; and, in the 
second place, the damp arising from them is apt to rust the 
grate very badly. However, for those who have a well-stocked 
greenhouse to fall back on, and energetic housemaids, noth- 
ing is really nicer or more refreshing to look at than a well- 
arranged group of ferns with a small palm in the center. 
Where there is a tiled hearth and a marble curb fender, the 
entire hearth can be filled with moss, with low bowls of bas- 
kets filled with flowers sunk in it, against a background 
of ferns. 

Whatever style of decoration be chosen, let it, above all 
things, be perfectly fresh-looking ; avoid artificial flowers, 
avoid glaring, hot-looking colors in drapery, and be sure the 
arrangement is renewed directly the “pristine bloom,” is 
overpast.— Zhe Lady. 


CHANGES OF RAIMENT. 

All sorts of things are done and committed under the name 
of economy, and some of them are wofully misentitled. 
These numerous progeny of unbalanced brains might more 
truly be named parsimony, miser’s clutch, spigot versus bung- 
hole, cruelty to animals, and downright extravagance. True 
economy is various in its applications. It studies circum- 
stances and adjusts its procedure to the peculiarities of each 
case. It does not neglect a pin-hole in the toe of a stocking 
till it becomes a crevasse through which the entire foot 
plunges. Neither does it spend more for repairs than the 
cost of a new article. It buys sparingly where the use and 
needs are limited, and more freely, thereby securing better 
terms, where the quantity consumed is greater. It does not 
buy everything that looks cheap, but is not averse to picking 
up a bargain if it has extra value or “go” in it, though its 
immediate necessities may not absolutely require the addition. 

We think a great many people run their personal ward- 
robes on a mistaken idea of what constitutes economy. Or 
perhaps it is merely an erroneous conception of the market 
value of their capital. Money invested in clothes ceases to 
draw interest, but we beg all such infinitesimal financiers to 
remember that loan rates are very low now, and further, that 
the accumulation of capital is an end and aim only of the 
harrow and wrong-minded, while to the more philosophic 
it is merely a means to certain ends, one of which is suit- 
able raiment. 

Many men who outwardly dress well are niggardly in the 
extreme as to the invisible portion of their attire, barely sup- 
plying themselves with two of a kind, and those often of a 
very ordinary quality. To these gentlemen any interruption 
in the regular periodicity of washing-day is a serious affair. If 
their sense of neatness equals their parsimony, a miscarriage 
of their laundry would be hardly less than a calamity. To 
those not absolutely obliged to run so close to the wind we 
say buy four suits of underwear instead of two; you can then 
defy an occasional blue Monday, you can take a sudden 
journey if need be, and always feel free to make as frequent 
changes as you please. The garments will not go out of 
style, and four will wear fully twice as long as two. Follow 
this plan in shirts, hosiery, collars and cuffs, and you will 
save yourself a vast amount of petty annoyance and worry, 
and experience, as you look at your well-provided wardrobe, 
a sense of affluence not always guaranteed by a good balance 
at the bank. It is hardly needful to say that the same course 
works well as applied to neckwear and gloves, for, as those 
are matters of outward and visible adornment, the desirability 
of occasional changes in the decorations must be apparent 
to all.—Zhe Furnishing Goods Trade Review. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner”’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


DESSERTS WITHOUT MILK. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some of your readers kindly give some recipes for desserts 
made without milk, and greatly oblige A READER. 
LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


BLACK ANTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some correspondent inform me if there is anything that 
will prevent black ants infesting a new refrigerator during the 
summer months, and oblige a new subscriber. . &. 

NEWTONVILLE, MAss. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

On page 39 of a little book called “‘ The Palace of the King,” 
published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. of New York, is a poem 
beginning “ I am sitting alone in the twilight,” which I presume is 
the one to which your correspondent G. H. R. of Chicago refers. 

Boston, MASS. ¥. 


REPLY TO ‘“*WATER-BUGS AND BED-BUGS.” 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have moved in houses both old and new, that were infested to 
an alarming extent with these bugs. But I was never discouraged 
because I knew that I could get rid of them. For water-bugs 
borax wi// drive them away,no matter how thick they may be, if 
enough is used. I have used three packages in my kitchen alone, 
and that will rid me of them forever. As for the other bugs, insect 
powder, Ziderally used, will have a like effect. The reason so 
many fail with these remedies is, they do not use enough. 

New E. B. 


THOSE QUEEN PUFFS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

There is no error in the recipe for queen puffs in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING of July 19. Possibly Mrs. N. E. C. measured the flour 
too scant, or allowed the butter to cool, when less would suffice 
than when measured as soon as melted. Since noticing her com- 
munication, I have made them, following the recipe exactly, and 
with a good result. Less butter may be used, if preferred. In 
measuring the flour do not heap the spoon, but round it over the 
top about as the bowl of the spoon rounds below. A /evel table- 
spoonful is accounted a Aa/f tablespoonful in the cooking schools. 
I trust the next trial will be productive of better results. 


Ss. S. 


MISCELLANEOUSLY SPEAKING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I think “C. M. N.” will like the following well-tested recipe for 

MARTYNIA PICKLEs.—Select pods that are young and tender enough 
to be easily pierced with the nail. Lay them in brine, using a teacupful 
of salt to a gallon of water, for three days, keeping them under with a 
plate. Drain, put them in a preserving kettle, cover with cider vinegar 
and water, equal parts, bring to the boiling point, move to the back part 
of the stove and let stand half an hour. Drain, measure this weakened 
vinegar and throw it away. Put one and a half times this quantity of 
pure cider vinegar in the ketcle. For each gallon of vinegar, allow a 
teacupful of sugar, half a texcupful of grated raw onion, half a teacupful 
of grated horse-radish, one finely chopped green pepper (rejecting the 
seeds), one-half teacupful of white mustard seed, one tablespoonful of 
prepared mustard, one tablespoonful each of whole cloves and black 
pepper-corns, and half an ounce of mace. Add sugar, prepared mustard, 
and mustard seed to the vinegar. ‘Tie the spices (pounded fine) and the 
other ingredients in a cheese-cloth bag and add them; boil the whole 


15 minutes and pour over the martynias (previously packed in a jar). 
Lay spice bag on top, keep down with a plate and when cold, tie down 
close. ‘They are delicious and will keep indefinitely. 


FOR “B. L. D.” 

Kitchen floors will keep in good condition for two years if equal 
parts of Vandyke brown and burnt sienna are added to the oil. 
These may be had ground in oil and put up in one-pound cans. 
The shade may be regulated to suit the fancy. This is preferable 
to paint, and impervious to “spots.” Clean the floor with clear, 
moderately hot water; ”o soap. 

A chafing-dish can be utilized by “ X. Y. Z.” in cooking oysters 
and clams in various ways, serving hot creamed dishes, preparing 
fillings for patties (to be served very hot), cooking Welsh rarebits, 
cheese fondue, venison steak, and creamed small birds. A utensil 
in form like a deep, round griddle, provided with a bale or handle, 
is most convenient for cooking steak over charcoal, but a gridiron 
or broiler may be easily employed. The only charcoal brazier 
with which I am acquainted is a heavy pan made to hold live coals. 


LAMP CHIMNEYS AND LEMONADE, 


“A servant” will find no “scum” on the inside of chimneys if 
the burners are cleaned once a fortnight, and if she omits soap in 
cleaning the chimneys. Rub them clean as possible every morn- 
ing with a dry, soft cloth, hold them over the steam of a kettle 
(not foo close) and dry and polish them with a c/eax soft cloth. 

Tastes vary as to lemonade. A pint of lemon juice, and two 
pints of granulated sugar added to a gallon of water makes a lem- 
onade liked by many. Mrs. A. H. H. 

Dun-ap, Iowa. 


BAKER'S BISCUIT AND OAKES. 


Savoy Bisculr. 


Take 16 eggs, one pound of fine sugar, and 14 ounces‘of Vienna 
flour. Use a small copper mixing-pan, and separate the whites 
from the yolks of the eggs, putting whites into the pan, and the 
yolks into a jar or basin. Beat up the whites quite firmly, and 
then add the sugar, a little at a time, but beat it into the meringue; 
do not simply stir it in. Then with a spattle break up the grain of 
the yolks, and pass them through a conical strainer or sieve (to 
take out the thread) into the pan of beaten whites and sugar. Stir 
well together, and then add the flour, previously well sifted; 
mix thoroughly, but carefully, and then lay out on papers as 
with the old-fashioned mixture. Dust with fine sugar and bake 
in a warm oven. These biscuits will be much thicker than the 
ordinary ones, because the batter will be firm, and will stand 
up well. They are, therefore, much less troublesome to run out, 
and, standing up well, have altogether a prettier appearance than 
the old ones. 


WALNUT CAKE. 


Take nine ounces of flour, four ounces of butter, four ounces of 
sugar, four ounces of grated walnut, grated rind of half a lemon, 
four eggs, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Beat butter and 
sugar to a cream, beat up the eggs, and add to butter and sugar, 
then stir in the flour, then the grated walnut and baking-powder, 
and lemon rind; beat well; pour into a shallow mould lined with 
buttered paper. Bake in moderate oven three-quarters of an hour. 
Cool the cake for a few minutes, then cut into neat squares. For 
icing, take half a pound of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cold water; 
put this into a saucepan, and slightly warm it. Stir in one ounce 
of finely-grated walnut, pour over each square, allow to set, then 
place half a shelled walnut on top of each square. 


Take one and one-half pints yolks of eggs, one and a half pounds 
of sugar, beat very stiff; add one and one-half pounds of flour and 
four ounces of melted butter; spread on paper, half inch thick; 
bake in hot oven; when done (don't bake hard) take the paper off 
quick, roll it up as you would roll writing paper, ice with white 
icing and roll it in pulverized sugar. Cut off the ends and cut in 
two in the middle. Mark in slices.—Bakers’ /1e/per. 
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WITH 
THE 


Flour Quick W1TTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always tu order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


“A PLAN.” 
* Good afternoon, Julia; come over here and take the hammock. 


you of what I propose doing, and ask your assistance.” 

“Ts it about that new basque you spoke to me of getting soon? 
and, Alice, did you want me to help you select the material? How 
do you like my new one?” 

“ No, it isn’t that; I tell you what it is, Julia, I’m getting kind of 
interested in puzzles, particularly those printed in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING.” 

“Goop HOUSEKEEPING, what is that, Alice?” 

“ Haven't you seen a copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING yet, Julia? 
Mother has had it for several months. It is a magazine published 
by some Yankees up in Massachusetts. Father bought a copy 
once and brought home for us, so we could ‘get some points on 
short-cake making,’ as he remarked; but mother caught sight of 
the page of puzzles, and the prizes offered for solutions, and what 


year’s subscription to that magazine, so that, you see, is how we 
happen to get it regularly now. And, Julia, it is just splendid.” 

“ But what about your interest in puzzles ?” 

“QO yes; I have a.plan. You know Mary’s father is not able to 
buy her any of the popular magazines, so I thought you and I 
could work out the answers to the next prize puzzle in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and if we win the subscription prize we will have 
the magazine sent to Mary in her own name. Won’t she be glad, 
though—if we win! I thought you might like to have a hand in | 
my little charity scheme, for I know you like Mary as well as I do.” 

“ Here comes your brother, Alice; does he know about it?” | 

“No, and don’t tell him. Another Goop HOUSEKEEPING! that | 
is what he is bringing me. Ah, Julia, here they are, some more | 
prize puzzles! There are two this time to answer before we stand | 
any chance at all. But look, Julia, I think they are quite easy ; 
let’s read them both over real carefully. I will read them out loud, 
and you may write down the answers. We must win!” 


Prize Puzzce. 
277.-AN AUTHOR AMONG AUTHORS. 

Take one word from each of the following selections, gathered | 
from the works of various authors, and form a couplet of the elim- | 
inated words, borrowed from the works of a British poetess. The 
couplet cannot be formed from the successive quotations : 

1. His praise shall continually be in my mouth.—Psa/ms 
XXXxiV: 1. 

. Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?>—Pofe. 

. awoke one morning and found myself famous.—Byren. 

. When love’s well-timed, ’tis not a fault to love.—A ddison. 

. Necessity, . . . it is the creed of slaves —Zar/ of Chathani. 
. Thou hast no faults, or I no faults can spy.—Codringion. 

. Love is the happy privilege of the mind.—P. /. Bailey. 

. Men find it more easy to flatter than to praise.—/ean Pau. 

g. And out of mind as soon as out of sight.—Lord Brooke. 

10. I see the old arm-chair.—F ved Dixon. 

11. I never dare to write as funny as I can.—O&ver Wendell 
Holmes. 

12. The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind.—O/iver Gold- 
smith. 

13. Old friends to trust.—A /onzo of Aragon. 

14. Pity’s akin to love.—Southerne. 

15. He will not always chide.—Psalms ciii-: 9. 

16. My mind to me a kingdom is.—Byrd. 

17. For a man’s house is his castle —Sir Edward Coke. 

18. The most loving wife in Greece.— Zennyson. 


aon am Ww 


do you think, she sent in her answer and won a prize, and it was a | 


I’m real glad you have come, for I was just thinking I must tell | 


Prize 
278.—A TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Maine to California. 


. A New England city. 

. A bay on the Atlantic coast. 
. A state in the Northwest. 

. A Southern city. 


5. A Southern city. 
6. A town in Nebraska. 

) 7. Acounty in a Western state. 
8. A town in the far West. 


For the first correct solution of both “An Author Among 
Authors ” and the “ Traveling Puzzle,” a Prize ot one year’s sub- 
scription to Goop HousEKEEPING will be given. A Second Prize 
of any one of the ten bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
will be given the person sending the second correct solution of 
the same puzzles. 

In awarding prizes, precedence will be determined by date of 
postmark on envelope containing the answers. 

Puzzle workers who have won a prize in this department within 
the last 12 months are requested not to compete for those offered 
in this number. 


I 
3 
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279.—RIDDLE. 


On railroad tracks I often am found. 
The darker the night, the more cheerful my note; 
If your horse lifts his foot, you see me, perhaps, 


Or perhaps I adorn the front of your coat. M. W. B. 


280.—M YTHOLOGICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The following Enigma is composed of 12 letters: 
I.—I, 2, 12, 11, the name of “ the queen of heaven.” 
2.—8, 2, 7, 11, 7, 8, “the goddess of the dawn.” 
3.—12, 6, 3. 5, 2, 12, 6, “ god of the sea.” 
4.—9, 6, 10, 12, 11, 12, son of Aurora and Tithonus. 
5.—Whole, a celebrated temple erected by the ancients. 


J. W. B. 
281.—CHARADE. 
Behold, what mystery 1s here ! 
To nothing add a single wing, 
And you will hold it fondly dear, 
(When ’tis your own), this very thing. K. 


282.—HOUSEHOLD CONUNDRUMS. 
. Why is a beet like a good book ? 
. Why is an old maid like heavy cake ? 
. Why is electric wire like a young man? 
. Why is a bashful lover like a leg of mutton? 
. Why is a young author like unbaked bread? 
. Why is a famous physician like GooD HOUSEKEEPING? 


283.—TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Fill the blanks with transpositions of the same word. 


1. Let us (2)—— by this (6)—— and play with our (c)—— in this 
smooth (@)—. 


2. Its (az) ——, did you ask? It is a (6)——, and it is no (¢)—— 
looking one either. 


3. Here, (2)——, go over to Mrs. Sumner’s and tell (6)—— | 
want a dish of uncooked (c)——. 


4. By (2)—— Neighbor Jenkins (6)—— them to the (¢)——. 


A PUZZLE IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 138. 
272.—DIAMOND. 
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EDITOR'S P ORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPTEMBER 13, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS, 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to pit 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


_ GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The “Student of Human Strength and Weakness” dwells on 
the feet, now that he has reached them, with loving tenderness. 
The present article has to do with small feet, tight shoes, and 
various matters of that sort, including hints at some of the ex- 
travagant fashions of former times. It is a very interesting paper, 
and yet we suppose one which tells too much truth to make it ex- 
tremely popular. Butall the ladies will read it, since they are all 
interested in beautiful feet. 

“ Pickling Time,” which makes provision for the wintry days 
when green things are no longer obtainable, always claims attention 
from the housewife, and our article with that title tells something 
interesting as to what to pickle and when to pickle. 

A companion article to that on pickling will be found further 
along in ‘“‘ Seasonable Sauces,” where are presented more thana 
half-dozen trustworthy recipes which will find a welcome in the 
scrap-book of every careful housekeeper. 

Those are very sensible remarks of Edith Miniter regarding 
“The Market and the Grocery Store.” She shows that the most 
convenient is not by any means the most economical or the best 
adapted to give a desirable purchase. If “the road toa husband’s 
heart lies through his stomach,” it is worth while reading all sach 
suggestions, and pondering upon them. 

Another in the same line is Florence H. Brown’s “ Two Cheap 
and Nice Dishes,” and those who wish to live nicely, and at the 
same time economically, ought to be benefited by these two 
papers. 

There is no more welcome fruit than the peach; and though the 
supply is not to be abundant, this year, there will doubtless be 
opportunity for some of our readers to test the new ways of serv- 
ing them which Sara Sedgwick presents in abundance. 

Apples, too, are to be scarce, but Annie Wade Westbrook tells 
how they may be well utilized in numerous attractive and palatable 
forms, some of which are new and all of which will be found 
excellent. 

Mary M. Todd is always a graceful writer, and there is a charm 
in the pleasant picture which she gives of an afternoon ina Cana- 
dian cranberry swamp, under the title of ““ Country Home Life.” 

“ Bags,” for useful and ornamental purposes, come to the fore in 
“ Decorative Fashions and Fancies,” and Mrs. Kenney, whose 
articles are always entertaining as well as useful, gives elaborate 
details for the making of a great variety of them. Some of the 
most useful are neatly pictured. 

“Why is there Objection to Domestic Service?” asks Mrs. 
Campbell in her Woman’s Work and Wages Department. No 
one knows better than Mrs. Campbell that there are a variety of 
“whys” in the problem, and some of these she points out very 
plainly and truthfully. In the same department will be found the 
usual correspondence, and the “ Sayings and Doings of Women” 
‘n the usual variety. 

In the way of original poetry, the number opens with “ Prov- 
erbs,” by Lillian Gray, and in reading them one gazes in fancy on 
the quiet, gentle face of the grandma who utters them. “ Robert 
of Lincoln” by Emma W. Crain Howe, isa pretty little sonnet, 
and Alice D. Abell sweetly tells some vital truths in her “ Only a 
Word.” “Two Baby Feet,” by Mrs. Mary Felton, breathes a 
mother’s prayer. Then we have some household matters treated 
in verse, Lizzie M. Hadley telling “How Great-Grandmother 
Made Bread,” Ella Lyle relates a serious disaster which happened 
to“ The Birthday Cake,” and C. H. Thayer gives an “ Original 
Recipe for Gingerbread.” 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


The ‘Leading Facts of American History. 

Ginn & Co., the Boston publishers, open their “ Leading Facts 
of History Series,” as is proper, with “The Leading Facts of 
American History,” by D. H. Montgomery. The volume is an 
every way creditable one. The work, in the words of the Preface, 
is based on a careful study of the highest recognized authorities on 
the subject, and its purpose is to present in a clear, connected and 
forcible manner the important events in the history of our country. 
It is no slight task to attempt to narrate in a volume of 360 pages, 
even an outline of the history of this country; but the author of 
this book has succeeded admirably in his purpose, having in view 
accuracy of statement, simplicity of style and impartiality of treat- 
ment. The critical reader will be inclined in some cases to take 
exception to the conclusions which the author formulates, and it 
is a misfortune that the scope of the work does not allow the 
treatment of controverted points at greater length; but these ex- 
ceptions to general assent will at most be few in number. The 
work is generously illustrated, the maps especially being valuable, 
and giving a good comprehension of the development of the nation. 
The book, which is intended for school use, is well printed and 
well bound, and the introduction price is $1, or $1.10 by mail. 
Two similar volumes, covering the leading facts of English and 
French history will complete the series, as now laid out. 


**Starting Points.” 

’ “ Starting Points ” is a book of selections for boys just growing 
into manhood, and tells them how to make a good beginning. It 
brings together “helpful words and cheerful words, wise thoughts 
and inspiring pictures ” to serve as “starting points.” The selec- 
tions are both prose and poetry—two or three for every day in the 
year—gleaned with an eye to the boy needs, from the world’s lit- 
erature, ancient and modern, but with a commendable preference 
for the modern as more appreciative of and vitally in touch with 
the present conditions of young life. Every seventh day, spiritual 
duty and Christian thought are emphasized. Otherwise the book 
is not distinctly religious, but rather instinct with an inspiration 
at once broad and practical, as a few of its themes will testify: Ex- 
ercise, health, conversation, politeness, business habits, how to 
read, how to study, choosing a profession. It is interesting to 
note that the three authors most quoted are Hughes, Emerson 
and Longfellow. The book makes a neat 12mo of 205 pages, is 
compiled by Abbie H. Fairfield, and published by D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston, uniform with their “ Helps by the Way.” The price 
is $1 plain, or $1.25 with gilt edges. 


The Taking of Louisburg. 

“The Taking of Louisburg—1745,” by Samuel Drake Adams, 
forms a recent number of the “ Decisive Events in American 
History” series, which Lee & Shepard of Boston are publishing. 
It is a graphic and interesting story which the author gives of the 
persistent military struggle by which this “ key and stronghold of 
French power in Canada” was wrested away by British valor. 
The old city of Louisburg was thoroughly demolished after the 
second siege, in 1758, so that not a trace of it now remains; but the 
grass-grown contour of the ramparts still exists after more than a 
hundred and fifty years, and the story of their successful siege and 
capiure forms a most attractive piece of historical work, as it is 
also descriptive of an era now too much overlooked. These early 
days in the history of our continent were full of the most romantic 
and adventurous scenes, which cannot fail to awaken the deepest 
interest, when once attention is turned to them. 


Geyer’s Reference Directory. 

This valuable trade directory for 1890 is now issued, and con- 
tains the usual amount of carefully prepared information. The 
principal departments, apart from the advertisements and what 
pertains to them, are, a list of booksellers and stationers of the 
United States and Canada, with the ratings of nearly all; paper 
mills in the United States; paper mills in Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Mexico, with lists of those abandoned and 
burned during 188990; paper mills classified according to goods 
made; and a list of the stationery purchasing agents for railroads. 
The complete work makes a large octavo volume of 500 pages; 


but for the convenience of commercial travelers an edition in sep- 
arate states has been arranged, which no traveling man can afford 
to be without. M. Shirley Geyer, 63 Duane street, New York, is 
the publisher. 


Stories of the Civil War. 

Albert F. Blaisdell has compiled and Lee & Shepard of Boston 
publish, “Stories of the Civil War,” in a neat 12mo volume of 244 
pages. There is very little original matter in the book, though 
much of it will be new in just the form here taken to any single 
reader. There are historical sketches of some of the leading 
events, some stirring incidents are related of personal experience, 
and a few of the more notable poems of the war havea place. 
The work is intended for the younger generation, for school and 
home use, and it thus appeals to a class to whom the late war is 
wholly a matter of history. It will doubtlesss awaken in many an 
interest to know more of that great epoch in our national life. 


New England Breakfast Breads. 

“ New England Breakfast Breads, Luncheon and Tea Biscuits,” 
by Lucia Gray Swett, which Lee & Shepard of Boston publish, is 
a handsome piece of book-making, such as might be expected 
from the imprint of this well-known house. It is an oblong octavo, 
carefully bound in the light canvas covers which are so pretty and 
yet so serviceable; the paper is excellent, and the printing per- 
fect. The recipes given are for plain dishes—bread, rolls, biscuit, 
muffins and cakes, with some very sensible suggestions about 
yeast, meal, flour, baking-powder and the like. They are uniquely 
printed, each being given a page; and the book as a whole isa 
creditable contribution to its department of the household library. 


The Blind Men and the Devil. 

This somewhat startling title introduces No.1 of the “ Good 
Company Series ” of paper-covered novels and works in other de- 
partments of literature, which Lee & Shepard of Boston are to 
publish monthly at 50 cents each, or $5 for annual subscriptions 
covering 12 numbers. “The Blind Men and the Devil” isa 
masterpiece of weird imagery, the author of which hides his in- 
dividuality under the name of “ Phineas.” Those who fancy 
works of this kind will find much fascination in the 220 pages here 
given, and will be eager to read the solution of the mystery— 
which the author has made provision for furnishing as a sequel to 
the present narration. 

Drum Taps. 

“Drum Taps; Leaves from the Diary of a Commercial Trav- 
eler,” which is from the pen of William H. Maher and published 
by the Toledo Book Company of Toledo, Ohio, details in very 
pleasing manner the story ofa “drummer’s ” first trip. The 
papers composing the book were first published in the Chicago 
Inter Ocean, where they proved very popular. In this new form, 
with some additions, they will find many interested readers, out- 
side of the “profession.” The literary style of the narrative is 
very pleasing, and readers will better understand a very important 
class of business men, after the perusal of this well-printed, paper- 
covered volume. Price 25 cents. 


Catalogue of Childs’ Business College. 

The annual catalogue of Childs’ Business College of this city, 
the leading commercial school of Western New England, has just 
been issued from the press of Clark W. Bryan & Co., in a hand- 
somely illustrated pamphlet of 48 pages. The course of study is 
admirably set forth, while the nine full-page engravings present 
the faculty of the school, sectional views of its various depart- 
ments, and portraits of some of the bright young men and women 
who have gone forth equipped for successful business life. Any 
one interested can obtain a copy by addressing the college 
as above. 

The Nine Worlds. 

The many who are interested in Norse mythology will welcome 
“The Nine Worlds; Stories from Norse Mythology,” by Mary 
E. Litchfield. The author draws partially on the Eddas and 
other publications, and partially on her imagination, producing a 
very absorbing series of adventures, well told. There is a vocabu- 
lary and references ; the whole forming a neat volume of 163 pages. 
Ginn & Co. of Boston are the publishers. : 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


ComPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FAcT AND FANcy. 


Early genius, like early cabbage, does not head well.—/ush Bil- 
lings. 

Remove warts by rubbing several times with a piece of onion 
dipped in salt. 

Tea and coffee are well called “luxuries of the grocer kind.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 

A good rule is to use pastry flour whenever baking-powder is 
used, and bread flour with yeast. 

There is a man in Toronto whose soda-water card has barbs in 
it: “ Soda-Water—Cold as Charity."—Bakers’ Helper. 

Here come a brand-new fad: Mrs. James Brown Potter bathes 
in violet-water which costs $5 a quart. 

Breakfast cocoa may be used in cooking in the place of chocolate; 
it gives as good results at less cost. 

Yellow piano-keys may be made white by rubbing them gently 
with sand-paper and polishing with chamois. 

Use a wire frame for boiling potatoes, and see how much of vexa- 
tion it saves and how satisfactory the result. 

By rubbing with a flannel dipped in whiting, the brown discolora- 
tion may be taken off cups which have been used for baking. 

In making steamed custards, constant stirring is necessary after 
putting in the thickening ingredients, to get a smooth, creamy re- 
sult. 

To mend china or glass, mix unslaked lime with the white of an 
egg, and having the edges of the broken parts quite clean, put the 
paste on with a splinter. 

A verdant young Maine man was clerking in a hardware store. 
His first customer inquired for some “grubbing irons,” and was 
promptly shown some knives and forks.—Lewiston Journal. 

To clean mirrors, sponge them free from all dirt, drying with 
soft cloths, and when dry ruba little powdered blue over the glass, 
polishing finally with a soft old silk handkerchief. 


A popular remedy for rheumatism is a piece of new flannel ap- 
plied over the seat of pain. This application is warming and very 
gently irritating, which accounts for its beneficial effects. 

Sleeping-rooms ought to be located not lower than the second 
story of the house, and should be large and airy. Pure air and 
plenty of it is more efficacious than drugs, and is cheaper. 

Angry Customer—‘“ The eggs you sold me are stale. Your pla- 
card says ‘a lot of fresh eggs.’” Grocer—“ No, itdoesn’t. It reads 
‘a fresh lot of eggs.’ They came in yesterday.”—7he Epoch. 


Currants, berries and juicy fruits, having been washed, may be 
cooked without water; then strain and boil the juice 15 or 20 min- 
utes before adding the sugar, and but little more boiling will be re- 
quired. 

Jones, who is an inveterate diner-out, is also a bit of philosopher. 
This is his ‘‘ mot”: “ I hear a great deal said about the slowness of 
the turtle, but notice that he generally arrives in time for the 
soup.” —/Judge. 

Some very careful and successful housekeepers insist that a fry- 
ing-pan should never be washed. Their method is to scour it 
thoroughly with salt the moment it has been used and setit away 
for the next service. 


For the instant destruction of roaches, stir into a half-pint of hot 
paste a dime’s worth of phosphorus, adding, when cool, a quarter 
the bulk of grease. This should be placed where they frequent, 
and they will die while eating it. 


The families of many farmers, as well as others, often suffer from 
sickness which cannot be explained because the cellars beneath 
sleeping-rooms contain large quantities of potatoes and other vege- 
tables, which by decay and otherwise, taint the air. 


At the close of a fair in South Boston the other evening, the un- 
sold articles were offered at auction, and a round lot of cream pies 
were knocked down to a gentleman who seemed particularly anx- 
ious to get them. ‘“ My wife made these pies,” he said, “and gave 
them to the fair; but as she never makes any of this quality except 


to give away, my only chance is to buy them.” And then he sat 
down and consumed a couple in silence.—Boston Post. 


Give us, oh, give us the man who sings at his work! Be his oc- 
cupation what it may, he is equal to any of those who follow the 
same pursuit in silent sullenness. He will do more in the same 
time; he will do it better; he will persevere longer.— Car/y/e. 


The smoked and dusty globes of chandeliers may be nicely 
cleaned by soaking them in hot water, to whicha little sal-soda has 
been added. Then put some ammonia into hot water, immerse the 
globes and scrub briskly with a stiff brush. Rinse thoroughly and 
wipe dry. . 

Wife—‘“ John, my housekeeping allowance won't suffice this 
week. You'll have to help me out about $5.""_ Husband—* Is that 
so? What’s the trouble?” Wife—‘* Oh, it won’t happen again, but 
I have been trying some of the dollar dinners the newspapers are 
full of.”"—Harper's Bazar. 


A Western paper, while giving a graphic description of a new 
academy of music just finished in its town, thus sets the minds of 
its readers at rest in regard tothe safety of the building: “In 
case of fire an audience of 2,000 can be cleared in as many min- 
utes."—Harper's Young People. 


Gilt picture-frames may be brightened by taking sufficient flour 
of sulpher to give a golden tinge to a pint of water, and in this 
boil three bruised onions, or garlic, which will answer the same 
purpose. Strain off this liquid, and with it, when cold, wash with 
a soft brush any gilding which requires renewing. 


A porcelain kettle is the best for preserving ; too large a quantity 
should never be cooked at one time. Large fruits may be put in 
the syrup, cooked rapidily at first and then slowly, to preserve the 
shape; if the fruit is cooked, and the syrup yet thin, take up a 
piece at a time carefully, boil the syrup until thick, return the fruit 
to it and cook slowly. 


How can a man say that a woman has nothing todo? In one 
year she gets dinner 365 times, washes the dishes 1,095 times, gets 
the children ready for school twice a day for 180 days, gets the baby 
to sleep 1.460 times, makes about 300 calls, and, as she wishes for 
something she hasn’t every minute. she wishes 60 things an hour, 
or 262,800 things in a year. Who says that a woman has nothing 
to do?—Atchison Globe. 


In washing woolen blankets, to avoid shrinkage, do not have the 
different waters of widely different degrees of heat, and do not 
apply soap directly to them. The best way is to dissolve two table- 
spoonfuls of borax in hot water, and add the solution to a tub half- 
full of very hot water; put in the blankets and let them remain one 
hour, stirring often and rubbing with the hands, but never on a wash- 
board. Squeeze them out of this suds, prepare another water of 
the same temperature, containing but one tabJespoonful of borax, 
and enough fine white soap to make a nice suds; immerse the 
blankets and repeat the same process of cleaning as at first. After- 
wards rinse through two clean waters, of the same temperature as 
the others, and dry. 


“Madam,” said the eminent surgeon, “I am happy to say we 
have discovered at last the cause of your husband’s condition. A 
small portion of the skull was fractured by the injury that deprived 
him of consciousness a year or more ago, and a splinter has been 
pressing upon the brain. I have located the fracture, and ina few 
minutes, with the help of my assistants, the splinter will be re- 
moved. You must not be surprised, madam,” he continued, “at 
anything he may say when he returns to consciousness. It has 
been many a long month since the injury happened to him, but you 
will remember that to him there has been no lapse of time what- 
ever. If he was interrupted in the course of any remark he was 
making at the time of the accident he wil! finish that remark as 
soon as the pressure is removed from the brain.” The surgeon re- 
sumed his place at the bedside of the unconscious patient, and the 
operation proceeded. It was a complete success. The moment 
the splinter was removed from the man’s brain a natural look came 
into his eyes, and his anxious friends in the room adjoining heard 
him say in a slow, hesitating monotone: ‘“—hen and a half lay an 
egg and a half in a day anda half, how many eggs will six hens lay 
in seven days? ”—Chicago Tribune. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 
GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


(REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
THE TWO MYSTERIES. 

“In the middle of the room, in its white coffin, lay 
the dead child, a nephew of the poet. Near it ina 
great chair, sat Walt Whitman, surrounded by little 
ones, and holding a beautiful little girl on his lap. 
She looked wonderingly at the spectacle of death, and 
then inquiringly into the old man’s face. ‘You don’t 
know what it is, do you, My dear?’ said he, and added, 
don’t either.’ ” 

We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so 
deep and still; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so 
pale and chill; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we may 
call and call; 

The strange, white solitude of peace that settles 
over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate 
heart-pain, 

‘This dread to take our daily way, and walk in 
it again; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved 
who leave us go, 

Nor why we’re left to wonder still, nor why we 
do not know. 


But this we know: our loved and dead, if they 
should come this day— 

Should come and ask us, “* What is life ?”’ not 
one of us could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be, 

Yet oh, how dear it is to us, this life we live 
and see. 


Then might they say—these vanished ones—and 

blessed is the thought : 

**So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we 
may show you naught; 

We may not to the quick reveal the mystery 
of death— 

Ye cannot tell us if ye would, the mystery of 
breath.” 


The child who enters life comes not with knowl- 
edge or intent, 

S» those who enter death must go as little chil- 
dren sent. 

Nothing is known. 
overhead ; 

And as life is to the living, so death is to the 
dead. 


But I believe that God is 


—Doge. 


OLD-FASHIONED COFFEE-MILL. 
When you're just ’bout half awake, 
An’ the roller poundin’ steak 
Makes a noise ’at almost drounds 
All them other kitchen sounds, 
One of ’em ’at’s my fav’rite, 
Beats psalm tunes a plaguey sight. 
’*Tain’t no old melodeon, 
‘Days of Absence,” Bonny Doon,” 
Nor them other tunes we sung 
Long ago when we wuz young; 
But it’s that more sweeter sound, 
When the coffee’s parched and browned, 
Mother’s grindin’ it to kill, 
From the old-time coffee-mill. 


When you're jest "bout half asleep, 
While the early robins peep, 

’An your soul a sailin’ goes 

In a sort o’ dreamy doze, 

Floatin’ round, an’ round, an’ round 
On that palpitatin’ sound, 

Dreams of butterflies in flocks, 
Sippin’ pinks an’ hollyhocks, 
Takes you back to that sweet time 


When your life was like a rhyme, 
An’ you didn’t have to do 

Only what you wanted to; 

Then your thoughts ’ill flutter still 
Round that old-time coffee-mill. 


Seems like that low rumblin’ noise 
’Way down stairs, ’at waked us boys, 
Set us all to thinkin’ things, 

Like old songs ’at rings an’ rings 
Thro’ your head, an’ won’t be still; 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

An’ his thoughts is long, long thoughts,” 
An’ we talked of lots an’ lots 

Of grand things we s’posed we’d do, 
An’ kept wishin’ they’ed come true, 
Oh, them joys we used to feel ; 

How Time’s mashed ’em with his heel, 
Like the broken grains ’at fill 

That old-fashioned coffee-mill. 


Them wuz jolly times we had, 

An’ it makes me feel right bad 

When I look around an’ see 

None o’ them old boys but me; 

An’ I’m gittin’ on, I s’pose, 

Jest like all the others does, 

Fer there’s none 0’ us, you see, 

Measured up to our idea, 

Fer Time’s hopper holds us all, 

An’ he grinds things mighty small, 

So’s ’at he who gits thro’ it 

Has to have a sight o’ grit, 

Like the flints we used to spill 

In that old-time coffee-mill. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A PASSING FACE, 


’Twas but a moment. Long enough to feel 
The grateful presence of her quiet grace, 
And at her beauty’s shrine a moment kneel, 

To mark the sweetness of her gentle face. 


To catch a glance from out her downcast eyes, 
A fleeting light of violet, more rare 

Than all the colors of the summer skies, 
That but a moment lingered fluttering there. 


A moment. Then she vanished; yet to stay 
Within my memory, as some distant strain 
Of music, rising slowly, dies away, 
But lingers yet when all is still again. 


Or as a dream that flits across the mind 
When care is bound by all-forgetting sleep,; 
Too soon will vanish, but yet leave behind 
A gentle sweetness that the senses keep. 


If fate had been but kinder. Who can tell 
Our paths had been the same, and, hand in 
hand, 
Together we had wandered o’er the fell 
And crossed the border of the unknown land ? 


We met to meet no more. Upon the sea 
Of life we pass like ships. A moment seen, 
A signal shown, a shout thrown cheerily, 
Then darkness, waves and distance stretch 
between. 
—Somerville Journal. 


LITTLE SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 
Little shoes and stockings, what a tale ye speak 
Of the swollen eyelid and the tear wet cheek ; 
Of the nightly vigil and the daily prayer; 

Of the buried darling present everywhere. 


Brightly plaided stockings of the finest wool, 
Rounded feet and dainty, each a stocking full; 
Tiny shoes of crimson—shoes that nevermore 
Will awaken echoes from the toy-strewn floor. 


Not the wealth of Indies could your worth 
eclipse, 


Priceless little treasures, pressed to whitened 
lips, 

As the mother muses from the world apart, 

Leaning on the arrow that has pierced her heart. 


Head of flaxen ringlets, eyes of heaven’s blue, 

Parted mouth—a rosebud—pearls just peeping 
through, 

Soft arms fondly twining round her neck at eve, 

Little shoes and stockings, these dreams ye 
weave." 


Weave her yet another of the world of bliss, 
Let the stricken mother turn away from this; 
Bid her dream believing little feet await, 
Watching for her passing through the pearly 
gate. 
—Sheffield (Eng.) Telegraph. 


LITTLE WHEELS. 

The weaver waits for the spinner’s yarn; 

rhe spinner is idle for want 6f wool ; 
The shearers watch in the fragrant barn 

For the sheep that graze by the meadow pool; 
But little boy blue who drives the flock 
Has fallen to sleep by the sheltering rock, 
While many a baby in Boston town 
Is crying for want of a soft wool gown. 


The shearers threatened in language strong; 
The weaver’s wrath can never be told; 
The wheel is spinning an angry song, 
And the babies’ toes are purple with cold; 
For the shepherd lad who is sleeping still 
Is a little wheel in the world’s great mill, 
And the world’s full grist is not well ground, 
Till each little wheel turns round and round. 


I dreamed this dream but an hour ago, 
When I woke to my surprise 
To find Nurse galloping to and fro 
And baby’s fists thrust into his eyes, 
O, what,little wheel was running away 
And making so jolly a baby cry 
’Till his face was as red as a poppy’s silk? 
The lassie was late who brings the milk! 
—May Riley Smith. 


PROPHECIES. 
Some time you will look back to these bright days 
With tearful eyes 
And think of all our quiet, happy ways 
With sobs and sighs. 


You will remember how we read, or talked 
In this dear room; 

Or, summer evenings how we rode or walked 
Thro’ fragrant gloom. 


Sometimes alone, or in a busy throng 
Again will ring— 

Soft, clear and sweet an echo of some song 
We used to sing ; 


And oft, awake or sleeping, you’!l recall 
This cozy room— 

Books, music, e’en the pictures on the wall 
And the flowers in bloom. 


You will remember every tender word 
You've said to me. 

The knowledge that you’ve spoken no harsh word 
Will comfort be. 


Sometimes you’ll weep and pray, but all in vain— 
As far you roam, 

For one short hour to rest from grief and pain 
In this sweet home. 


Dear heart, I grieve that I must leave you here 
To walk alone; 
But sometime we will find each other there 
Around the Throne. 
—Unidentified. 


